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ABSTRACT 



This report presents the findings from a study of 
student organizations at the University of Michigan. Four religious 
groups, 5 political groups, 10 sororities and 10 fraternities were 
chosen to represent a range of groups within each of the types. The 
study was undertaken to determine (1) the impact of formal student 
organizations on their membership, (2) the diversity and similarity 
of group characteristics, (3) the recruitment process into these 
groups, and (4) the relations between the groups and the larger 
university. The study documents the variability among student 
organizations across types and within types. Attempts to understand 
the basis of similarities and differences among groups led to 2 major 
sets of findings; (1) groups develop different ways of integrating 
their members based on values, on the one hand, and affective ties on 
the other* and (2) groups* internal processes are connected with 
their relationships with the larger university- Bringing these 2 
themes together, the study shows that value integration inside groups 
is related to a high sense of value difference with the university. 
Affective integration is related to interaction with other parts of 
the university. (Author) 



Abstract 



This report presents the findings from a study of student organiza- 
tions at the University of Michigan. Four religious groups, five politi- 
cal groups, ten sororities and ten fraternities (Total Respondent N = 
1889) were chosen to represent a range of groups within each of the 
types. Questionnaires were administered in the spring and fall of 1966. 

The study was undertaken to understand (1) the impact of formal 
student organizations on their membership, (2) the diversity and simi- 
larity of group characteristics , (3) the recruitment process into these 
groups, (4) the relations between the groups and the larger university. 

The study documents the variability among student organizations , 
across types, and within types. Attempts to understand the basis of 
similarities and differences among groups led to two major Sets of 
findings. 1) Groups develop different ways of integrating their members 
based on values, on the one hand, and affective ties on the other. 

2) Groups' internal processes are connected with their relationships with 
the larger university. Bringing these two themes together, the study 
shows that value Integration inside groups is related to a high sense 
of value difference with the university. Affective integration is related, 
to interaction witlh other parts of the university. 

Thus, groups in the University setting are very much influenced by 
that setting. Different aspects of groups' relationships with the 
university--thelr sense of value difference and/or their degree of contact 
with the universlty--wilS, influence different aspects of the groups as 
they attract, involve and influence members. 
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The Relations Between Student Organizations 
and the Wider University 



Introduction 

The Student Organization Study developed out of the Michigan Student 
Study, a longitudinal study of Michigan undergraduates directed by Gerald 
Gurin. For several years before the arrival of Dr* Gams on, the principal 
investigator 3 a number of attempts had been made to sya temat really study 
student subcultures. Since the conception of the broader study saw social 
interaction variables as focal intervening variables, a systematic in ve s t i - 
gat ion of student subcultures was very relevant to this central concern: 
that is 3 social interaction variables were framed as both Independent 
variab les - -with student change as dependent — — and as dependent variables-— 
with subcultures as independent. While this was clear, the problem, as we 
have indicated, was how to define and measure student subcultures. The 
strategic decision was made, finally, to enter the field via formally 
organized student groups which were assumed to be representative of broader 
subcultures , It was recognized that the full flowering of any one sub- 
culture might not be caught in the net, nor would all the presumed sub- 
cultures In the university student community be represented in a particular 
selection of student organizations. The approach via formal student groups, 
however, offered the great advantages of (1) fairly clearly defined member- 
ship populations, (2) diversity among groups and, therefore, the opportunity 
for a sampling of diverse subcultures, (3) a way of objectively measuring 
variables which we thought to be important in the study of the impact of 
the university on students * 

As we progressed in our thinking, we came to think of student organ- 
izations as important in other ways as well* We came to recognize, 
more explicitly than we had in the past, that the study of student 'sub- 
groups would add to our knowledge about the range of conditions under 
which general propositions relating social interaction variables and 
student outcomes are valid within different group settings. We came to 
focus, also, on the different relationships of student organizations to 
the larger university setting, as they might define and direct the relation- 
ships within the groups and the impacts they had on their members. But 
before proceeding any further into the research design and the findings, 
it is important to understand in more detail the theoretical grounds from 
which the study of student groups flowed. 



Theoretical Focus of the Study of Student Organizati ons 

As we wished to examine the determinants and consequences of the 
student experiences in different organizations at the University, it 
was important that the groups, and the experiences students have in 
them, be characterized along conceptual dimensions which would permit 
comparison across groups. Underlying our analysis of the data is a theme 
which should be stated at the outset: we postulate that subgroups develop 
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tn ways that are "appropriate" to their position and stance within the 
larger university, and that they have impacts which reflect their position. 
Put in another way, subgroups with certain relationships within the 
Uni 'irsity will tend to develop certain kinds of values and relationships 
among members; these will lead to kinds of outcomes that are appropriate 
and understandable in terms of their relationship with the University. 

So, for example, our preliminary data indicate that subgroups with 
extremist" interests, values, or behaviors --in a University which many 
students describe as liberal and moderate --tend to see themselves as "set 
against" the predominantly liberal, moderate thrust of the University. 

They tend to develop strategies of interacting within the University 
which isolate and protect themselves from the influence of the University. 
They develop norms and values which rationalize their differences with 
the University and internal patterns of relationships centered around 
maintaining their differences. As a. consequence, we expect them to be 
highly selective In their choice of members and to emphasize socialization 
centered around maintaining their differences. These processes may have 
the effect, if successful, of insulating group members from those aspects 
of the University on which they differ and consequently of further Isolating 
and dividing the group from the mainstream of the University. 

Two key questions we ask about subgroups' relationship to the 
University are the extent to which they differ from certain institutional 
values and goals (e.g,, academic and intellectual values, secularism, 
moderation in behavior) , and the degree to which they communicate with 
various parts of the University. We can treat these questions as 
variables with high and low values and generate the following four 
types of relationships with the University, 



TABLE 1 

Four Typos of Subgroup Relationships with the University 

Difference with University 
Interaction with the University Values and Goals 

High Low High 

"Cooperation" "Rebellion" 

A B 

Low "Conformity" "Withdrawal" 

C D 
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These four types of relationships with the larger setting lead us 
to make certain predictions about their functions for and the effects of 
the University on thorn. Groups of types A and G will be agents of the 
University; they will tend to socialize members in ways which promote 
the goals and values of the University. Groups of these types will be 
susceptible to influence from the University, although we expect that 
type A groups will also have some influence on the University in turn. 
Groups of types B and D, conversely, will tend to socialize members in 
ways which undermine University goals and values and will be less sus- 
ceptible to University influence. Type B groups, because of their high 
interaction with some parts of the University, will challenge the larger 
institution in the areas of their disagreements. Other things being equal, 
they will be the major source of innovation from student groups at the 
University. Type D groups will be isolated enclaves; because they do not 
interact with the rest of the University, they will perform the function 
of "draining off" and insulating students who otherwise might challenge 
or leave the University, 

Looking at these kinds of connections groups can have with the 
larger setting also enables us to relate them to variables within our 
other research objectives. We stated earlier that the relationships 
student groups have with the university are intimately related to the 
structures and relationships that develop internally. Below, in Table 
2, we present some examples of the ways in which we would predict that 
group processes and effects would follow from the relationship of the 
group to the total University. 



TABLE 2 

Types of Relationships with the University Related to Other Group Variables 



Type of Relationship with University 



Illustrative 


A 


B 


c 


D 


Group Variables 


Cooperation 


Rebellion 


Conformity 


Withdrawal 


Degree of recruitment 


selectivity 


Very low 


High 


Low 


Very high 


Concern with impact 


on members 


Very low 


High 


Low 


Very high 


Salience and 


solidarity 


Very low 


High 


Low 


Very high 


Actual impact on 


members 


Variable, 


Consistent 


5 Variable 


Consistent , 




some 


reinforcement some 


reineor cement 




inculcation 


& accentua- 
tion 

10 


inculca- 

tion 


£e accentuation 



0 3 

ERIC 
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Theoretical Significance 



Two traditions ore particularly relevant to our work on student 
organization 5 "the social psychological study of influence and the study of 
complex organizations, We have already noted the place of our study 
within the social psychological tradition. Its major relevance to the 
literature on complex organizations lies in our attempt 5 under Objective 
D, to do what few studies of subgroups within larger organizations have 
done: to relate these subgroups to the larger structure of which they 

are parts. (Blau, 1957; Golembiewski , 1965; Seott , 1965). It is impor- 
tant here to reiterate the distinctiveness of our focus on subgroups. 

While there have been a number of studies of the impact of the total 
college on students, rarely has there been an interest in tracing the 
role of subgroups within any given setting. In their review, Feldman and 
Newcomb (1969) have found few studies of formal subgroups other than 
fraternities and sororities* They point out that some studies of the 
total college impact have found no change among students* Yet, upon 
closer analysis, it has been found that students in some subgroups do 
change while others do not. Those who change do so in different and 
sometimes opposite ways. For example, Nasatir (1965) found little overall 
change in male students* interest in world affairs after two years at 
Berkeley* When the total group of students was divided into different 
residence types, however, Nasatir found that fraternity men changed least 
while apartment dwellers changed most- -with a general trend toward an 
increase in the level of interest in world affairs. 

Other studies which find some effects of the whole college demon- 
strate that these effects can be shaped and modified in different ways 
by the subgroup memberships of students* Selvin (1963) compared males* 
changes in occupational choice in different residence units at Berkeley. 
Fraternity men, regardless of the level of their fathers* education, were 
more likely to change in certain ways (from engineering and medicine into 
law) , while men living in other residence settings showed no consistent 
pattern of change* These differences can be understood in terms of group 
differences in cohesiveness and common culture* As Selvin puts it, the 
fraternities say something to their members about an appropriate career; 
cooperatives , at the other extreme, say nothing to their men about careers* 

Within different curricula, Huntley (1965) found that there were 
different patterns of change on the Allport-Vernon-Lindsey Study of Values, 
After four years, students at Union College showed little overall change 
in theoretical, social and political values. This result masked the 
statistically significant changes in these values, both upwards and down- 
wards, within the curricula subgroups* 

On the other hand, Huntley was able to show that curriculum had no 
effect on economic, aesthetic, and religious values which did, indeed, 
change in certain directions for the entire group over four years at 
college. 

Thus, some recent studies have begun documenting the significance 
of University subgroups. However, this focus on subgroups can also be 
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too narrow , neglecting the fact that the impact of subgroups is a func- 
tion of their relationship to the total institution* 

The theoretical framework of our study of student organizations 
leads us to sec the significance of student subgroups in terms of a view 
of the University as a large-scale organization/community which has, as 
one of its major goals, the production of certain kinds of changes in 
its members # Organizations of this type have been labeled variously: 
"socializing," "normative , " "developmental , " "people-processing . " 
(Etzioni, 1961; Wheeler, 1966) One of the major problems organizations 
of this type must face is how to maintain the commitment of the members 
whom it attempts to influence at a high enough level so that they can 
be responsive to the institution (Parsons, 1956), 

One way of attaining high commitment is to allow into membership 
status only those who share the values and interests of the organization. 
But even with high selectivity, organizations must be constantly con- 
cerned with the maintenance of the requisite levels and kinds of eonmiit- 
ment. In small colleges, particularly the elite colleges, the task is 
relatively easier than in large universities. Through institutional 
selectivity or self-selectivity, they are likely to attract students 
who initially share the college's values and goals. Through contact 
with and control over student relationships, they can more effectively 
reinforce and inculcate these values. 

In a large, heterogeneous University with lower selectivity, the 
task is more difficult. It is especially difficult when the University 
represents values and demands which conflict with the pre-college exper- 
iences of some, or a large number, of its students. Thus, the Univer- 
sity must face two problems which are less pressing for small colleges. 

It has less control via admissions policy or clarity of image over the 
kinds of students who enter and therefore will be dealing with some stud- 
ents who are in conflict with its values and demands. At the same time, 
it has fewer means available to socialize students. In other words, the 
University has more problems and less control than the small college. 

The question is, then, how a University- -with high academic stand- 
ards and an atmosphere which is liberal, cosmopolitan, and intellectual- - 
can socialize its students at all. The different subgroups at the Univer- 
sity can be viewed as providing specialized solutions to the problem of 
integrating and socializing a large, heterogeneous student body. As we 
have noted, the "solutions" can be very different. For example, the 
conflict between some students 1 religious backgrounds and the University's 
secularism, or between students' social interests and the University's 
intellectual ism can be handled, in the first case, by religious groups 
and, in the second ease, by fraternities and sororities. These groups 
may accept the academic demands of the University, At the same time, 
they allow members to express and handle questions of values, self- 
definition, and interpersonal development* 

For instance Flacks (Newcomb et al, 1967) has found that deviant 
students at Bennington who became associated with deviant subgroups were 
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less likely to drop out of the college than deviant students who were 
isolated from such groups. Isolated deviants } however, changed their 
attitudes more in the direction of college-wide norms than deviants 
associated with like-minded subgroups. We have found in our own study 
of University of Michigan students that male students who drop out from 
the University are more religious than males who do not drop out (Gurin, 
Newcomb 6c Cope, l l ){»8). Given the University's secularism- -and the fre- 
quency with which students mention religious confrontation and challenge 
in our interviews and quest! onnaires- -we assume that high religiosity, 
particularly among males, indicates deviance at this particular institu- 
tion . Therefore, highly religious males have a greater problem of adapta- 
tion than their less religious peers. One response to the problem is to 
leave the institution. Another response is to find like-minded friends 
and groups. Such an adaptation, we predict, is an alternative to drop- 
ping out. Religious students who join conservative religious groups, are, 
therefore, less likely to leave the University than equally religious 
students who have not become associated with such groups* On the other 
hand, highly religious students who are isolated from such groups are 
more susceptible to University influence and if they remain, are more 
likely to question and renounce some of their religious beliefs. 

Some student groups may disagree with almost everything the Univer- 
sity stands for, including its right to make academic demands. In most 
cases , such groups become isolated, encapsulated enclaves of little con- 
sequence to the functioning of the institution. However, in some cases, 
encapsulation does not follow, and these divergent subgroups come to 
challenge the University. Leftist political groups are recent examples; 
right-wing groups have been challengers in the past. 

To summarise our argument: the large University makes academic 

demands and has a certain character which conflicts with the interests 
and values of some of its students. Large universities have weak power 
to socialize students. Student subgroups have socialization functions 
which in some cases support the University, in some 'cases oppose the 
University, and in other cases are neutral. 

Particularly crucial are subgroups which focus on central identity 
issues for college students. In our study of student organizations we 
chose to study three areas which are of great concern to students-- 
religious beliefs, political values, and interpersonal development. We 
have selected different groups which focus on each of these questions 
because we expect to find that they provide different answers to their 
members and different symbols to non-members. We expect that they will 
have different impacts and functions with n the University, 

Integrating the Social Psychological and Complex Organization Frameworks 

Our point of departure is one that assumes the interplay of psycho- 
logical and sociological factors. Thus, the solutions to certain organiza- 
tional problems, as viewed in the previous section, can be seen as solu- 
tions to individual problems. The student coming to a large, complex 
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University is faced with the problem of integrating what he was before 
with what he experiences at the University. For some students, conflict 
is vivid and painful; for others, the problem is simply one of adding 
later experiences onto what is essentially a consistent core of values, 
skills, and interests. In other words, students differ in the degree 
of actual conflict between pre-college and in-college experiences. They 
also differ in the areas in which their pre-college experiences may con- 
flict with college experiences. For some students, religion is a domi- 
nant area of conflict; for others, it is politics or social life. 

The different subgroups at n University enn be viewed from the 
perspective of the individual, as providing solutions to these problems 
facing students. In a general sense, they can provide a "home 11 for the 
student lost in an overwhelming maze of choices. For some students, 
association with a group--any group- - serves the purpose. But most people 
and groups carve out selected interest areas. Groups differ also in the 
answers they offer to members. Some require or encourage students to 
drop their old values and interests; others allow students to keep many 
of their initial values and interests. Some groups admit and seek stud- 
ents who already share their Interests; others actively seek to prose- 
lytize and convert those who do not initially share their interests. 

Tiie terms we use to describe subgroups ' meaning for members are 
similar to those we used earlier to describe their meaning in the Univer- 
sity setting. This is done deliberately, for we seek to examine group 
dimensions which are relevant to both points of view. Indeed, we see 
the impact on members and the impact within the University as intimately 
connected. 



Research Design and Data Collection 



At the time we began, there were close to two hundred student 
organizations at the University of Michigan which were recognized by 
the University of Michigan’s Office of Student Affairs. Although the 
total pool of groups shifts from year to year, and even within years, 
most student organizations register with the Office of Student Affairs 
for access to meeting rooms and other amenities. Moreover, the majority 
of these student organizations (particularly the types of org an izations 
we were to choose eventually) have a long life. Our first act was to 
get a list of student organizations from the Office of Student Affairs, 
The diversity of types was striking: academic clubs, nationality groups, 

clubs for any imaginable hobby, arts and performance groups, honor and 
recognition societies, every shade of political and religious group, 
fraternities, sororities, governing councils, and the like. We 
were not interested in taking a sampling of these groups. Our choice 
of the twenty-nine groups was deliberate rather than random. We wanted 
to choose student organizations which focused in different ways on major 
concerns of students. We therefore chose to study religious groups 
because students in our larger study frequently mentioned religious 
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challenge and confrontation at the University. We chose political 
groups because they play an important part in the life at the University 
and represent another major area of challenge to students. We chose 
fraternities and sororities because they provide solutions to students* 
concerns about interpersonal relationships and styles of life. 



liven Lualiy 3 , we ended up with twenty-nine student organisations: 
five religious groups ranging from a fundamentalist Bible study -social 
group to a liberal multi -denominational ethical discussion group; four 
political groups ranging from extreme Left to extreme Right; ten fra- 
temities and ten sororities differing in pres tige, size , religion and 
other characteristics. 

Questionnaires were distributed at the end of the spring 1966 tri- 
mester and then at the beginning of the fall 1966 trimester. The 
questionnaires were in two parts* a n group n questionnaire which focused 
on the respondents 1 recruitment to, participation in, and perceptions 
of the groups; and a 1 *b iickgr ound ” questionnaire which directly paralleled 
the senior questionnaire from the broader study , with questions on 
experiences within the university, values, attitudes, friendships, 
biographical information, and so on,^ At this time, and throughout 
the administration period, we also conducted “informant 1 * interviews 
with at least two active members and current or past officers of most 
of the groups. These interviews, all of which were tape-recorded, 
enabled us to get a “fee 1 11 for the groups which would enhance the 
analysis of the questionnaire data, as well as to zero in on questions 
pertinent to each group which could not be asked in the questionnaires. 

We knew, for instance, that some organizations had recently undergone 
serious factional conflicts or had changed the directions of their pro- 
grams and we could question informants about such matters in great detail 



Over the various types of questionnaires, we ended with a working 
sample of 1889, which represents an average return rate of 64%, 3 A 
careful analysis of the biases in the sample due to non -respondents 
indicated that many of the non -respondents from religious and political 
groups did not consider themselves members of what were extremely loose 
voluntary organizations,^ It was generally true that the groups with the 
lowest return rates were the most avant garde sectors of the student body 
which also showed a pattern of low member commitment and participation 
and minimal effectiveness in reaching their goals: We discovered a clear 

bias in the left-wing political group toward the over-representation of 
recent, less active recruits. In other groups, the bias went in the 
opposite direction, where peripheral members were under-represented. 



See Appendix A for a full description of the selection procedures. 

2 

See Appendix B for a copy of the questionnaires, 

3 

A detailed description of the administration of the questionnaires 
and the return rates will be found in Appendix G, 

4 

See Appendix D for various ways of assessing bias. 
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Analysis of Items from the Group Questionnaire 

The first set of analyses of the group questionnaire was directed 
toward developing indices of group structure, values, and aggregated 
characteristics of members to be used as independent variables on which 
groups could be rated relative to one another. Although the actual 
content of the questions which go into making up these variables is 
different, the concepts that they are taken to represent are direct 
translations of peer- level concepts into the context of formally 
organized groups. In a few cases, some are uniquely group-level 
variables--e,g, , visibility of the group and leadership characteristics. 

Individual items for the total student organization study sample 
(with a total N of 1,889 for all respondents) were run to test for 
relationships among items, as a way of constructing multi-item indices 
of the key concepts discussed in the theoretical section earlier. These 
analyses are interesting in their own right, and the most significant 
of them are presented in the following pages. 

Participation 

What levels and types of participation do the students across all 
twenty-nine groups display? Two clusters emerge from a cluster analysis, 
indicating different types of participation. One, which we have called 
"Rank and File Participation," brings together such questions as the 
constancy of affiliation with the group (i.e. whether affiliation has 
been continual or intermittent), attendance at functions which are 
available to all members such as general meetings and social events, 
and the amount of time spent on group- related activities. Another 
cluster, related to the first but clearly independent, is a "Leadership 
Participation" cluster which shows high correlations among less available 
roles and activities: holding an office, attending committee meetings, 

going to conventions. Table 3 shows the intercorrelations among 
the items in the two clusters. 

Cohesion 

Using various questions tapping importance, satisfaction and 
loyalty, two clusters again emerge clearly, paralleling the two levels 
of participation. One, which we call "Attraction," brings together a 
general feeling of belongingness to the group, as indicated by feeling 
the group was important (or unimportant), was satisfying (unsatisfying), 
produced (or did not produce) a sense of belonging to it. Another cluster. 
Commitment , " implies a stronger, more active connection; a sense that 
one would work to save the group in the face of opposition from the outside 
and from member apathy, a feeling that one would want to belong to similar 
groups after college, (Table 4) 
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TABLE 3 



Intercorrelations Among Items In Rank and File 
Participation and Leadership Participation Indices 

Index of Rank and File Participation 

Continual vs Attendance of Attendance of Attendance 
Intermittent General Meetings Public Events of Social Events 
Contact of Group * of Group of Group 



General Meetings 


.33 






Public Events 


.15 


.31 




Social Events 


.31 


.50 


.46 


Average Time Per 
Week Spent on Group 


.44 


.36 


.30 



.52 



Index of Leadership Participation 

Present or 
Past Officer 
or Chairman 
of Committee 



Committee Meetings 


.36 




Board Meetings 


.46 


.49 


Attendance at 






Conventions of 






Group 


.08 


.17 



Attendance at 
Committee Meetings 
of Group 



Attendance at 
Board Meetings 
of Group 
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TABLE 4 



Intercorrelations Among Items in Attraction 
and Gommi tme n L l ml icon 



Index ol Attraction 

Importance of Satisfaction 

G r ou p to Res p onde nt with Group 

Satisfaction .54 

Sense o£ belonging .69 .56 



Index of Commitment 

Belong to Similar Work to Save Group if 

Group after Collage? threatened from Outside? 



Save group if 
threatened from outside? 


.47 




Save group if threatened 
by member disinterest? 


.41 


.68 



Concern of the Group with Impact on Members 



We thought originally that we would find a general factor tapping 
concern with group impact on members* On examining the data* however* 
we discovered that members distinguish between participation pressure* 1 
and pressure to share values.'* Two items on participation correlated 
*48 with each other but not highly with another set of items which 
clearly show a generalized normative pressure to share values* indicated 
by high correlations among the questions dealing with pressures on values 
and concern with influencing new members* (Table 5) 



TABLE 5 

Intercorrelations Among Items in Pressure To Participate 
and Normative Pressure on Values Indices 

Index of Pressure to Participate 

Group let R Know to Participate 



Amount of pressure 
to participate 



.48 



TABLE 5 (coni) 



hit' e r cor re 1. n l fun s Among 1 Lems In V re s s uro to Par L 1 clpa f e 
and Normative Pressure on Value Indices 



Index 


of Normative 


Pres sure on V a 1 ue s 


Group let R 
Know Values 


Degree of 
Pressure to 
Share Values 


Directness of Concern 
with Influencing 
New Members 



Degree of pressure 
on values 


,48 






Directness of concern 
with influencing new 

members 


.27 


.17 




Degree of concern with 
influencing new members 


,30 


.25 


.68 



Characteristics of Loaders 

We asked members to choose the three characteristics which most 
accurately described the president and the most respected and admired 
person in their groups from among a list which included the following 
choices: "Has most knowledge in group-related areas iJ Is extremely 

warm, sympathetic and understanding ; 11 "Has ability to direct others;" 

"Has approval of and influence with people at the University outside 
the group;" "Personifies the ideal values of the group;" "Has time and 
energy to work and is obviously eager to participate;" "Is easy to get 
along with, friendly;" "Has very original and creative ideas;" "Represents 
what the average member is like;" "Has good physical appearance, athletic 
skill, savoir faire, family background;" "Is reliable," Table & 
summarizes the responses to these questions* 

On the characteristics most associated with task perfomance-- 
has knowledge, is good organizer, has time and energy, is reliable-- the 
president is more highly rated* On soeio-emotional qualities—is warm, 
friendly, personifies ideal values-- the most respected and admired person 
is more frequently chosen. Research on small groups has documented the 
differentiation of leaders into task vs, socio-emot tonal specialists. 

This differentiation is supported by our data, and further analyses will 
trace the implications for group functioning and impact on members of 
differentiation vs* integration of these traits iu tbm leadership of 
the different student groups. 

Interests and Values of Self Vis-A-Vis Other Group Members 

We devised several questions which asked members to rate themselves 
on a particular set of interests and values, and then to rate other group 



TABLE 6 



Mp.st Important: Characteristics of lYcsUIcnj, ami Mpsl 
K cspcc tctl and Admired Person in Croup "! 

Re spec tea and 

President Admired Person 



Has Knowledge 


35% 


23% 


Is Warm* Sympathetic 


17 


' 47 


Is Good Organiser 


55 


35 


Has Influence Outside Group 


14 


18 


Personifies Ideal Values 
of Group 


22 


38 


Has Time and Energy 


55 


34 


Is Friendly 


35 


45 


Is Original* Creative 


12 


16 


Represents An Average Member 


6 


4 


Has Good Physical Appearance* 
etc , 


8 


9 


Is Reliable 


41 


30 


N 


821 


750 



Totals to more than 100% because three responses were possible. 
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members on the same items. This permits us to analyze both the extent 
of actual agreement among members , and of perceived agreement, as a 
way of getting at normative, pressures within the group in certain areas * 

We are interested in both the content of these areas as well as the 
number of areas on which group members perceive other members as converg- 
ing, One of the first things we did with these questions was to inter- 
correlate the interest and value items to see if they clustered together 
in certain ways. Table 7 presents the correlation matrices for the 
two sets of items for old members ; within each matrix, the correlation 
coefficient of each pair of items is presented for perceptions of other 
group members (G column) and for self-reports (R column). Coefficients 
of .30 or more are underlined,, 

The intercorrelations indicate clear patterns of relationships, 
which are the basis for combining items for indices in later analyses. 

For both self-descriptions and for descriptions of other group members, 
interest in campus issues, international understanding, and politics form 
one cluster o Intellectual interest is highly correlated with concern 
about international affairs and polities, but is not strongly related to 
interest in campus issues. Intellectuality is also strongly linked to an 
interest in the arts but which itself is linked only weakly with the three 
political interest items. 



It is significant that intellectuality is not related strongly 
to studying; indeed, interest in studying is not integrated with other 
interests either in the description of the self or other group members. 
Finally, a distinct theme on the interest question is the link between 
interest in being f, cool M and an interest in dating. 



On the values items, the clusters for R and G diverge somewhat. 
For self-descriptions, intellectuality goes with pro-academic attitudes, 
while for description of group members, academic concerns correlate 
highly with attitudes toward social life. There is also a clear tradi- 
tional ity cluster for both R and G which links political, religious and 
sexual attitudes. Finally, there are two slightly different but inter- 
connected clusters: one, a Greek- social life dimension which, for G, is 
related to openness; the other, a warmth-relaxed cluster for both R and G e 



As 

out of the 
separately 
Figure 1 
beyond for 



a way of breaking down these clusters of interests and values 
total sample of respondents we intercorrelated these variables 
for the four types of groups. For clarity of presentation, 
displays only the correlation coefficients that reached ,30 or 
descriptions of other group members only. 
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In ter cor relations of Interests and Values of Respondents (R) and 
Respondents' Perceptions of Other Group Members (G) 
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FIGURE 1 



CORRELATIONS OF .30 OR HIGHER ON RESPONDENTS' PERCEPTIONS 
OF OTHER GROUP MEMBERS' INTERESTS AND VALUES: BY TYPE OF GROUP 

Perceptions of Group Members' Interests 



Religious Groups 




Political Groups 



,31 






N = 216 
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FIGURE 1 



(cent ’d) 



Perceptions of Group Members 1 Interests 



Fraternities 



,36 




N = 338 



Sororities 




FIGURE 1 (coat 1 d) 

Perceptions of Group Menders f Values 



Religious Groups 



5 - * 




Warm vs* Cold 




Relaxed vs. Tense 



N - 325 



Political Groups 



Pro vs* Anti 




Politically Conserva 
tive vs. Liberal 



Intellectual vs * 4 
Unintellectual 




Pro yg t Anti Greeks 





N = 216 
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FIGURE 1 (cont'd) 



Perceptions of Group Members' Values 



V vi iter ni t ies 



Intellectual vs. 
Unintellectual 




Pro vs. Anti 
Academics 



servative on Sex 



1 

3 

5 




N = 338 



Sororities 



Politically Conserva- 
tive vs. Liberal 



Pro vs. Anti 
Viet Nam War 
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Ones is struck visually almost inuned lately hy the largo number of 
connected items for the political groups, A simple count of the correla- 
tions of ,30 or above for both self and group descriptions yields the 
following numbers: 



TABLE 8 



Number q£ Intercorrelations of .30 or Above of Interests and 
Values of Respondents (R) and Respondents 1 Perceptions 
of Other Group Members (G) , by Type of Group 



Groups Political Groups Fraternities Sororities 
— S G R G R G R G 



TntcrcKts 

Values 



14 



13 

16 



4 

7 



7 

5 



5 

6 



10 

8 



Except for self-described interests , where political groups equal 
the number of correlations of .30 or above in the other types of groups, 
the political groups give strikingly more integrated pictures of other 
groups members' interests and values and of their own values. In line 
with the usual stereotypes of the Greek system, one might have expected 
a more integrated picture from fraternities and sororities. These 
results indicate the extent to which political groups view many differ- 
issues within a consistent world-view — whether that world-view is 
based on a conservative ideology or a radical one. The crucial point 
is that political groups, from these data and other materials we will 
be examining, take positions about and connect many diverse areas of 
student interest and value. This is true especially for members' views 
of others in the group. 

Thus, the political interest items, for the political groups, pull 
in intellectual, artistic and (negatively) religious interests. Religious 
interests are connected with interest in studying and dating, and dating 
is connected in its own right with studying and interest in being "cool." 
The value items show a similar pattern of interconnectedness; it is not 
only the obvious political items (political conservatism vs, liberalism, 
attitudes toward the Vietnam War) but also most of the other items which 
interrelate both among themselves and with the political items. Intel- 
lectuality, unconventionality, sexual standards, religious traditionalism, 
attitudes toward fraternities and sororities all fall into the picture. 
There are some striking absences: attitudes toward academics and social 

life, and the "atmosphere" items of warmth, openness and relaxedness. 

Fraternities, at the other extreme, present a very sparse picture 
on the values items: intellectual and academic values are off by them- 
selves, not strongly correlated with anything else, and the warm-cold, 
relaxed-tense , attitudes toward Greeks, and sex items form another cluster. 
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Hero is an empirical validation of the common stereotype of fraternities: 
academic-intellectual interests, when they do occur, are isolated from 
group life, which centers almost exclusively on sociability— and sex. 

Sororities arc somewhat more complex. There is, like the frater- 
nities, a sociability cluster, but this is linked through attitudes 
toward social life to academic values and through academic values to 
intellectual values Q There is an interesting linkage in the sororities 
between political liberalism and openness, and between attitudes toward 
the Vietnam war and sexual standards. 

The important focus for religious groups is precisely the religious 
value, which is the important link between the political items, sex items 
and attitudes toward fraternities and sororities. It is as if these 
values gain their meaning in the context of religious ideology. Indeed, 
religion as an interest does not correlate strongly with the other inter- 
est items for the religious groups (as it does for the political groups) ; 
it is off by itself as a separate issue. 

Visibility and Permeability 

Here we are interested in the openness of the group to the outside 
and have found three quite distinct bases of relationships to the outside 
One, an "Awareness" dimension, has to do with the extent to which group 
members think other categories of people at the University are aware of 
their group (we also have an objective measure of visibility from the 
respondents in the broader study), ^ Two, an "Inflow" dimension, is the 
extent to which group members see the group as open to influence from 



^The students in the broader study wore asked to indicate whether they 
had heard of and had any connection with 10 religious groups and 8 
political groups on campus; these included the five religious groups 
and four political groups in our student organization study. The ranks 
of these groups relative to the groups not in our study, based on mean 
responses to a six-point rating scale, are: 

Religious Groups Rank (out of 10) 



Group 1 8 
Group 2 4 
Group 3 5 
Group 4 2 
Group 5 3 



Political Groups 

Group 6 
Group 7 
Group 8 

Group 9 



Rank (out of 8 ) 

2 

7 

1 

3 



outside agents; a rid , three, an "outflow 11 dimension is the extent to which 
the group is seen as influencing individuals and groups outside its 
boundaries. These dimensions will be treated separately to characterize 
the different groups ? but it will also be important to combine them in 
a typology that will capture the different kinds of interactions groups 
have with their environments. Table 9 shows the intercorrelations 
among the items in these indices. 

TABLE 9 

Intercorrelations Among Items in Visibility and Permeability Measures 

Index of Perception of Outsiders 1 Awareness of Group 

Awareness by Awareness by 

Similar Groups at U Faculty 



Awareness by 
Faculty 


.50 






Awareness by General 
Student Body 


.39 


,39 






Index of 


Inflow 




Influence on 
Group from 
Branches Out- 
side U 


Influence on 
Group from 
Similar Groups 
at U 


Influence on 
Group from 
Faculty ^ 
Administration 


Influence on 
group from 
Student 
Government 


Influence from 
Similar Groups .34 








Influence from 
Faculty 5 

Administration , 34 


,46 






Influence from 
Student 

Government *29 


.35 


.38 




Influence on 
Group from 

Outside U *50 


,36 


w 

00 


.35 



TABLE * (emit) 



I nt orcorrela tions Among Items . . v Visibility and Permeability Measures 





Influence of 
Group on Branches 
Outside U 


Influence of 
Group on 
Faculty 


Influence of 
Group on 
Administration 


Influence on 
Faculty 


,17 






Influence on 
Administration 


,20 


,39 




Influence of Group 
on Students 


,13 


.18 


,22 



Other Most: Important Indices 

For brevity s these are listed below with their component items: 

1 - Self-perceived change as a result of group membership : change in 

values and attitudes as a result of group membership; change in ways 
of defining the self. 

2i Change agents : persons responsible for change: officers, friends in 

the group , respected and admired member. 

3. Intimacy : talk over personal problems with officers; with close 

friends in the group; with other members; proportion of good friends 
at the University who are in the group. 

4. Conflict : anyone ever expelled from the group; number of factions; 
amount of conflict, 

5o Overall effectiveness : effectiveness of what R sees as two main 

group goals # 

6* Scope of group- -University- related activities : extent to which R 

sees five university activities as an appropriate group concern 
(e.g., revision of honors program, tutoring students, liberaliza- 
tion of women's hours, university emphasis on varsity sports), 

7* Scope of group--poli tical issues : group concern about civil rights; 

Vietnam demonstrations, 

o Interests of group- -political -campus issues : perception of other 

group members' interest in campus issues; international understand- 
ing; political scene. 
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9* Interests of group- -intellectual : perception of other group members 1 

interest in intellectual issues; the arts. 

10, Interests of group — socl al : perception of other group members ! 

interests in being "cool ; 11 dating. 

11 • Interests of individual members-politica 1- campus issues : respond- 

ents* interest in campus issues; international understanding; 
political scene* 

12a Interests of individual members--lntellectual ; respondents' inter- 
est In intellectual issues; the arts* 

13, Interests of individual members — social : respondents' interest In 

being "cool ; " dating, 

14, Recruitment- -impersonal : R was recruited to group by impersonal 

means (posters; ad in student newspaper), 

15, Recruitmant--personal : recruitment by close friends; liked people 

in the group as a reason for joining 0 

16, Recruitment —values : recruitment because of values, goals of group, 

17, Differences between group and respondent : differences were computed 

between a member's description of himself or herself and his percep- 
tion of other group members for each of the nine interest items and 
the twelve value items discussed above (see Table 9,) Then, a 

mean difference score across all the items was computed, 

18, Difference between University and group * differences were computed 
between a member's description of other group members and the Univer- 
sity for each of the twelve value items. Then, a mean difference 
score across all the items was computed. 

Analysis of the Major Variables at the Group Level 



Having analyzed the relationships among the various items which were 
designed to tap certain concepts and converted them into summary indices 
on the basis of those most highly correlated, we are now in a position to 
move to the next level. Here, we will be dealing with the inter-relation- 
ship of the "scores" of the 27 groups on these new variables, in a quest 
for even more refined, higher-order group variables. As with the analysis 
of the items, we learn as much about the ways the groups function as about 
the ways the variables work. 



The means, standard deviations and variances of each of the major 
indices and a number of single items were computed in each of the groups, 
aggregated over members. These summary statistics were then inter- related 
in sets which made sense in terms of the concepts they seemed to be measur- 
ing. Since the total N is 27, we had to be careful not to use a measure of 
association which made strong statistical assumptions. The measure of 








association used hero is tho gamma measure developed by Goodman and Kruskal 
(1954) Tor data arranged in ordered classes. The first set of variables 
are presented in Table 10, which brings together a number of different 
indicea tapping members' affective tics to the group and to other members. 

A clear cluster of highly inter- related indices emerges from this 
table: amount of socializing with other group members ; proportion of 

best friends at the University who are in the group; attraction; partici- 
pation; intimacy; length of membership form one cluster (the gamma values 
for these variables are underlined in the table). It is interesting that 
only one of these iijdices--length of membership- -related strongly to our 
commitment measure, “ Several of the cluster of indices are negatively 
related to recruitment through impersonal channels and the degree of dif- 
ference between self-descriptions and descriptions of other group members. 
It is somewhat surprising to find that both commitment and length of 
membership relate negatively to viewing the most respected and admired 
person in the group as personifying its ideal values. Perhaps viewing 
the most respected person in these terms is seen as too simplistic and 
naive by members with high commitment and long-term membership (these 
variables are themselves highly related) but more easily accepted by 
newer, less committed people. In any ease, it is clear that the item 
on the most respected and admired person is quite separate from the 
dominant cluster, a sharply defined set of indicators of sociometric 
cohesion. It is crucial to note that commitment is not part of this 
affective integration. 

In order to approach the issue of value-based cohesion more directly, 
we ran another set of variables which seemed to be tapping a kind of inte- 
gration that might be distinguish id from the affective dimension. Looking 
at the underlined clusters in the matrix in Table 10 a pattern of 
value integration emerges, as we had hoped. This cluster includes the 
extent of respondents' reported agreement with the group; recruitment to 
the group because of interest in its values; commitment; the extent to 
which the most respected and admired person in the group personifies its 
ideal values. Recruitment because* c*f the group's values is highly related 
to recruitment through impersonal c nan ne Is-- the pattern represented most 
by the political groups and some of the religious groups but not by the 
fraternities and sororities. The* commitment measure is highly related 
to normative pressures on values, which interestingly is not related to 
the three other measures of value integration. Indeed, normative pres - 
sure on values is negatively related to recruitment for values and to 
viewing the respected person as carrying ideal values, much as pressure 
to participate is negatively related to these measures. It seems that 
value integration is not accomplished when members sense a great deal of 
overt pressure to participate and, to a lesser extent, to share an ideology. 



It should be recalled that the commitment measure is based on responses 
to questions asking about willingness to save the group in the face of 
opposition to it from the outside, to s.ave the group because of member 
disinterest, and intention to belong to a similar group after college. 





Inter-relationship of Affective Variables at the Group Level 
(Mean Scores for Each Group) 
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10. Mean Absolute Differences Between Group and R 



Inter-Relationship of Value Variables at the Group Level 
(Mean Scores for Each. Group) 
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An interesting sidelight is the set of relationships between con- 
flict and effectiveness and the other variables. In general, group 
conflict is inversely related to value integration; it bears V relation- 
ship of -.58 to reported agreement with the group; of - .36 to recruit- 
ment for values; of -.29 to commitment; of +.37 to variance in differences 
between the group and the respondent. As many sociologists have written, 
conflict in societies and groups thrives in situations of weak value 
integration. This has both positive and negative implications for the 
life of groups. For example s we found in another analysis of these data 
that degree of conflict is positively related to the groups 1 responsive- 
ness to its members (gamma = .34 between conflict and whether the group 
changes with the entry of new members and .28 between conflict and the 
degree of influence of the membership on the group)* Degree of conflict 
is also related to members 1 perceptions of opposition to their group 
within the larger University. Viewed another way, conflict is part of 
a labile, changeable, responsive group style which necessarily implies 
diversity in members' views and lower membership integration into a 
preordained group order. 

Effectiveness is also negatively related to recruitment for values, 
(-.29), commitment (- 0 31); viexving the respected member as personifying 
ideal values (-.31)* But it is positively related to length of membership 
(*40) and to pressure to participate (.45). Members* perceptions of 
effectiveness, thus, do not seem to rest on their internalized sense of 
value commitment. Rather, effectiveness seems to be based on the more 
external sanctions and inducements centered around participation and 
membership. It may be that members with high value commitment have higher 
standards for judging group effectiveness than members with low commit- 
ment, or that the judgment about what is the measure of group effective- 
ness for those who view their groups as value-relevant is more problem- 
nui tic. Although both conflict and effectiveness show similar negative 
relationships with the value integration indices, it is significant that 
they bear no relationship with each other. They are measuring different 
group processes and outcomes. 



Multiple Discriminant Analysis of Group Types 

Having established the relationships among the major group variables, 
we are now in a position to make more sophi s t icated causal investigations. 
One of the first questions we want to ask, described earlier in Objective A 
is the search for similarities and differences among the student organiza- 
tions we studied, We want to know, for descriptive and theoretical reasons 
what the relative positions of the groups are vis-a-vis one another and 
the extent to which these positions parallel the labels applied to the 
groups as political, religious or Greek organizations. Moreover, this 
becomes a necessary task as W e move into assessing the groups' impacts on 
members (Objective G) and the University (Objective D) . 

How were we to do this? Even after the data reduction just des- 
cribed, we are still faced with aljnost eighty group properties in the 
form of indices or single Items. We wanted some way to describe the 

29 ++ 



pattern of characterise ics which most distinguished the groups, which 
meant that we needed some systematic way of reducing the large number 
of variables to a smaller number of dimensions that, in turn, optimally 
set out the groups relative to one another* 

This, essentially, was the problem confronted by Selvin and Hagstrom 
in their important paper, "The Empirical Classification of Formal Groups," 
(1966), Selvin and Hagstrom were interested in developing a way of 
classifying twenty women’s residence units into a smaller number of mean- 
ingful types* They performed a factor analysis on 61 aggregative char- 
acteris tics , (means, standard deviations and percentages) based on 
responses of individuals in each of the living units. Seven factors 
were isolated, the first five of which had clear interpretations* For 
our purposes, the names Selvin and Hagstrom gave to the factors are un- 
important. Rather, we are interested in how they moved from the factor 
analysis which reduced the 61 variables to a smaller number of dimensions 
to the classification of the twenty groups on these dimensions. What 
Selvin and Hagstrom did was simply to categorize each of the groups into 
"high" or "low" on each of the five factors and, although there were 
thirty-two combinations possible, they found that the groups actually 
fell into four types. 

The Selvin and Hagstrom paper was a significant pioneering paper, 
but there were certain problems with their approach. First, much informa- 
tion is thrown away by classifying groups into just two categories; the 
score quantities on the factors are lost, and the relative positions of 
the twenty groups on a given factor are compressed* Further, it is not 
clear that the dimensions derived from a factor analysis of variables 
produce those dimensions that optimally distinguish among groups. 

Yet we agreed with Selvin and Hagstrom’ s general strategy of look- 
ing for a small number of group types based on a large number of variables. 
We decided to use an approach based on an application of factor 
analysis which deals with data based on groups rather than correlations 
among variables. Familiar in the psychometric literature but not widely 
employed in sociological research, multiple discriminant analysis starts 
with groups that are defined a priori and attempts to identify in a set 
of variables a weighted linear combination- -a series of discriminant 
functions- -which will maximize the variances between groups and simul- 
taneously minimize the variances within groups. In achieving this out- 
come, it takes into account variability of group means on the set of 
variables included in the computation, variation of individual members 
about the group means on the set of variables, and inter-relationships 
among the variables. Thus, this technique is able to deal with many 
groups, many variables, and many individuals within groups. Linear 
combinations of weighted variables are generated, the weights determined 
by an analysis of a special table consisting of the sum of squared 
deviates within groups. The number of linear combinations -.-the discrim- 
inants number one less than the number of groups. All discriminants are 
uncorrelated with one another, like factors in the factor analysis tech- 
nique* A composite mean score for each group on each discriminant function 
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is computed, and then each group can be located in the multidimensional 
space defined by the discriminants, ' Multiple discriminant analysis 
makes it possible, then, to talk about similarity and dissimilarity among 
groups based on the empirical combination of single group properties into 
composite dimensions. 

Twenty -eight variables went into the multiple discriminant program 
available from the Statistical Research Laboratory at the University of 
Michigan. The variables are: 

1. Present or past officer? 

2. K 1 s agreement with the group's values and interests 
J, Does the group change with new members? 

4. Perceived opposition to the group at the University 

5. Influence on the group from members 

6. Effectiveness on major goal 

7 « Perceived interest of other group members in studying 

8, Recruitment because of the values of the group 

9. Pressure to participate: based on sutranary o£ group let R know to 
participate and of amount of pressure to participate 

10. Outflow: based on summary of influence of group on branches out- 
side U, on faculty, on administration and on students 



Needless to say, this is a truncated description of a highly complex 
mathematical technique „ For more detailed discussion of multiple dis- 
criminant analysis, see Anderson (1958); Bryan (1951); Nunnally (1967); 
Rao (1952); Rulon (1951); Tiedeman (1951). Examples of the use of this 
technique may be found in Jones and Bock (i960); Loy (1969); Rettig 
(1964); Thorndike and Hagen (1959), 

g 

This program was developed at the Health Sciences Computer Facility at 
UCLA, It performs multiple discriminant analysis in a stepwise manner. 
At each step one variable is entered or removed from the set of input 
variables according to the F-values of each of the groups at that stage. 
The program computes canonical correlations and coefficients for canoni- 
cal variables (discriminants) and plots the first two discriminants to 
give a two-dimensional picture of the dispersion of the groups # Individ- 
uals may be classified at any point in the computation into the group 
they mo s t resemble on the derived functions. For further information, 
see BMD7M, Stepwise Discriminant Analysis* Statistical Research Labora- 
tory, University of Michigan, 
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Conflict: based on summary of anyone ever expelled from the group 

number of factions 5 and amount of conflict 



Interests of R-- intellectual issues: based on summary of interest 
in intellectual issues, and in the arts 

Recruitment- - impersonal : based on summary of recruitment to 
from seeing posters and from ads in student newspaper 

Soeio-emotional qualities of president : based on summary of 
criptions of president as warm (sympathetic , understanding) 
friendly (easy to get along with) * 

Mean signed differences between group and R on intellectual 
ests: based on directional mean difference score on ratings 
group and self on intellectual issues and the arts 

Mean signed differences between group and University on atmosphere: 
based on directional mean difference score on ratings of group and 
University on cold vs. warm, tense vs. relaxed. 

Mean signed difference between group and University on academic- 
intellectual Issues : based on directional mean difference score 
on ratings of group and University on intellectual vs* unintellec- 
tual j academic vs. unacademic 

Talk over personal problems with friends in group 

Proportion of five best friends in University who are in group 

Attraction: based on summary of degree of importance of the group, 
degree of satisfaction with the group, sense of belonging to group 

Commitment : based on summary of expects to belong to similar 
groups after college, willingness to save group as a result of 
members 1 distinerest, and willingness to save group because of 
outside threats. 

Rank and File Participation: based on summary of continual vs* inter- 
mittent contact, attendance of general meetings, attendance of 
public events of the group, attendance of social events of the 
group, and average time per week spent on the group 

Inflow: based on summary of influence on group from branches out- 
side U, from similar groups at U, from faculty and administration, 
from student government, and from groups outside U 

Perception of. outsiders 1 awareness of group* based on summary of 
perception of awareness of group by similar groups at the U, 
by faculty, and by the. general student body 
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Scope of group with respect to University-related activities: based 
on summary of group concern about five university Issues (e.g Q , 
honors program, tutoring, varsity sports, womens* hours) 

Mean signed differences between University and group: based on 
directional mean differences score on ratings of U and group on 
12 value items 

Mean absolute differences between University and group: based on 
absolute mean difference score on ratings of U and group on 12 
value items 

Mean signed differences between group and R: based on directional 
mean difference score on ratings of the group and of the self on 
21 interest and value items. 

It should be emphasized that none of the variables used in the 
discriminant analysis deals directly with the groups* interests or with 
members* values that are directly related to group membership, such as 
religious beliefs, political beliefs or attitudes toward fraternities 
and sororities (although difference scores on such items do go into the 
summary measures 26, 27, and 28). Table 11 l indicates the percentage 
of members who could be classified into the groups in which they were 
indeed members on the basis of all twenty-eight variables* 

Members of the political groups — especially those in the left-wing 
group — are classified correctly in the highest proportions. This find- 
ing is related, clearly, to our previous analysis of the interests and 
values in the four types of groups which concluded that political groups 
integrated many different value areas. The discriminant analysis tells 
us the same story, from another perspective: that members of each of 

the political groups are more uniquely identifiable with their groups 
on the. twenty-eight variables included here than are members of the 
other groups in the study. 

The next clearly identifiable group is the fundamentalist religious 
group 1 o Our analysis of recruitment and homogeneity based on individ- 
uals* characteristics and attitudes demonstrated again and again the 
unique character of the membership of group 1, which is supported by the 
discriminant analysis. 

The groups with the next higher proportions of members classified 
correctly are the scholarship fraternity 12, group 2, the liberal relig- 
ious group, and sorority 24, a Jewish group. Members of other frater- 
nities and sororities are not so successfully classified. Nor are members 
of the third, fourth and fifth religious groups. 



25 . 



26 , 



27. 



28 . 



The variables with the greatest discriminating power are listed on 
the right-hand side of Table 11 and it should be noted that four of 
the top five variables have to do with the groups 1 relations with the 
University, a question we will be examining in the next section. 
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TABLE 11 



Proportion of Group Members Classified Correctly 
on Basis of 28 Variables in Discriminant Analysis 



Religious Groups 



Group 


1 


68% 


Group 


2 


63% 


Group 


3 


47% 


Group 


4 


47% 


Group 


5 


49% 



Politic a 1 G roups 



Group 


6 


93% 


Group 


7 


80% 


Group 


8 


72% 


Group 


9 


74% 


Fra ter nit ies 


Group 


10 


45% 


Group 


11 


47% 


Group 


12 


67% 


Group 


14 


49% 


Group 


15 


38% 


Group 


16 


54% 


Group 


17 


44% 


G roup 


18 


35% 


Group 


19 


36% 


Sororities 




Group 


20 


40% 


Group 


21 


28% 


Group 


23 


52% 


Group 


24 


61% 


Group 


25 


57% 


Group 


26 


34% 


Group 


27 


41% 


Group 


28 


53% 


Group 


29 


46% 



Most Discriminating Variables 



V.26 Difference Between 

University and Group 

V d 25 Scope: Group Interest 

in University Activities 

V, 11 Conflict in Group 

V.4 Perceived Opposition 
to Group at the 
University 

V.22 Group Influence With- 
in the University 
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Value 

30.8 

23.9 

14.5 

12.7 

iia 



Turning now to Figure 2, which plots nil twenty-seven groups on 
the first two discriminants , we first want to look at the placement of 
the groups relative to one another in the two-dimensional space* 

The groups at the two extremes on the right side of the figure 
are the fundamentalist group and the leftist group. The liberal religious 
group is off by itself; the Democratic group is a bit closer to the 
cluster in the middle, and the remaining religious and political groups 
are close in to one another. On the left side are the fraternities and 
sororities . 

What are the dimensions on which the groups seem so mysteriously 
located? As in factor analysis, the technique itself does not provide 
a handy label for the separate dimensions, but they do have loadings of 
differential weight for each of the twenty-eight variables that are 
intorpretable in a way that is similar to factor loadings. Discriminant^ 
which accounts for 407, of the variance, shows the highest loadings on 
the absolute difference between the University and the group, Discrimi- 
nant 2 , accounting for an additional 17% of the variance, shows the high- 
est loading on the signed difference between the University and the group, 
which indicates the direction of difference, such that the group is, on 
the average, in either a more conservative, conventional, traditional, 
etc, , direction than the University or in a less conservative, conven- 
tional, traditional, etc. direction. (Di scriminant 3 , not plotted here, 
accounts for another 9% of the variance and seems to be measuring the 
personal intensity of involvement). 

It is interesting that the range of difference among the frater- 
nities and sororities on the first discriminant is narrower than the 
range for the second discriminant (indeed, sorority 28 on this overall 
conservatism variable is almost as liberal as religious group 2), This 
finding indicates the relative similarity of fraternities and sororities 
in their low sense of difference from the University, a point we stressed 
earlier in looking at members 1 responses to two entirely different ques- 
tions about disagreements with students and faculty at the University. 

In the earlier sections of this chapter, and here also, it is important 
to note the greater differentiation among fraternities and sororities 
in the direction of their values. It is clear, however, that the dis- 
criminant analysis did not succeed very well in separating the frater- 
nities and sororities from one another, an indication that these individ- 
ual groups are not as "unique" as they say they are. The religious groups 
and political groups, in general, but to varying degrees in specific cases, 
show greater discrepancy with the University. Again, we saw this earlier 
in the two questions on disagreements with faculty and students drawn 
from the background questionnaire. The range in the second discriminant 
is very great, strikingly paralleling what we already know about these 
groups from our previous analyses,, 

The discriminant analysis, then* is able to empirically define six 
types of groups on the basis of the twenty-eight variables employed in 
this analysis: (1) the moderately liberal groups with a low sense of 
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DlscrlminaaC , 

A i 

Discxepf’ ncy Ii«t¥cci« University and Group 



difference with the University (the fraternities and sororities)- (2) the 

moderately conservative groups with a moderate sense of difference with 

the University (religious groups 2, 4 and 5; political groups 7 and 9); 

:! . lighl > r conservative group with n modern to sense of difference with 

the llniversity (religious group 1 ); (4) a moderately liberal group with 

a hiBl> -sense of difference (political group 8); (5) a liberal group with 

?6? f v“£hi SC ? ■£ of 1 d±fference with the University (religious group 2); 

UnLersiS fnh - t- al l 8r ° UP 3 ver y hi S h sense of difference with the 

University (political group 6), 

J heS ® r f sul 5 s ar « similar to the findings from a study of 60 campus 
ent organizations described in Findikyan and Sells (1966). Included 
“ R^? r S ^ Udy WSre 6 j 8ht frat ernities and 10 religious groups, as well 
as ROTC groups, student governing bodies, honor societies, athletic teams 
_nd departmental scholastic clubs. The Group Dimensions Description 
questionnaire developed by Hemphill and Wes tie (1950), consisting of 150 
items that yield scores on thirteen group dimensions, was administered 
o members of the 60 groups, A distance measure based on the hierarchical 
r^ US -a^ lnS organizations on the group dimensions was computed, 

!nnu ln ^ an empirical, basis for classifying the groups relative to one 
another that is similar to the two-dimensional plotting of groups in the 
discriminant analysis. In general, Findikyan and Sells found 
at the empirical grouping of student organizations had a fair amount 

of f5ater Cn t- W;Lt ^ th * f ° nventional classification of groups. The majority 
afhipr- T tie ? (as wel1 as R0TC s< I uads » student governing bodies, and 
athletic teams) were more similar to one another than they were to any 

o er groups of clusters of groups on the thirteen Hemphill-Westie 
imensions. The religious organizations and departmental clubs, on the 
other hand, fell into several different clusters. 

Relationships Betwe en the University and the Groups 

.... we want to rc P° rt an analysis of the data using some of the 

variables just examined, looking at how they are related to the connections 

inte^ n i S r° U ^ P erce P tions o£ and ties to the larger University and processes 
internal to the groups, including the impact on members. 

The twenty -seven groups were combined according to the summary 
measure of the degree of difference between members * descriptions of the 
groups and their descriptions of the University on the same items on an 
a solute difference scale--!. e. , a group that sees the University as three 
points more conventional than the group has the same absolute difference 
score as a group that sees the University as three points less conventional. 9 
The twenty -seven organizations were split into high and low difference 
groups according to the distributions on this summary measure. 10 



g 

IQ^ e ^ teins which went into the summary measure are listed in Table 7. 

The mean absolute difference score for the twenty-seven groups is 12 4 

with a range of 9.2 to 17.2. Fifteen groups fell below the mean; twelve 
rail above. 
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Earlier, it was hypothesized that difference with the University 
would internet, with degree of contact with the University--that high 
difference groups would show different internal patterns depending 
on whether they were in high or low contact with the University and 
ho on along the range of difference between the group and the University 
io measure contact, we asked members to indicate on seven different items* 
the extent to which faculty -administration and students influence and 
arc influenced by their groups, 11 The four items were combined into a 
single index of contact and divided into high and low contact groups, 12 
it nn each of the University-group difference types, organizations 
were classified either as high or low on perceived contact with faculty- 
administration and students. The final sets of organizations within 
the four categories are shown in Table 12, and the groupings are 
interesting in their own right. Thus, for example, the left-wing 
po organization, the liberal religious group, two fraternities 
an ^Y e sor orities fall into the High-High category, while the fimda- 
mentalist religious group, the evangelical religious group and the 

right-wing political group fall into the High Difference -Low Contact 
group. 



11 



The 



actual 



questions were: 



I, "In general, how much influence do you think the following 

groups or persons actually have in determining the policies 
and programs of your group? 

Faculty or administration at the University (other than advisor) 

Other organizations at the University like yours 

Those students active in student organizations } student 
government 

The general student body 11 

2. ,r Would you say that your group has had any influence on the 
faculty at Michigan?" 



1 'Would you say that your group has had any influence on the 
administration at Michigan? 11 



4, 1 'Would you say that your group has had any influence on other 

students or student groups at Michigan? 11 ~ 



The mean contact 
range of .31 to 
fell above. 



score for the twenty -^s even groups is 
1,23. Thirteen groups fell below the 



.87, with a 
mean; fourteen 



TABLE 12 



Final Groupings for Analyses of Relationships 
Between the University and the Groups 

Index of Perceived Index of Perceived 

Differences Between Contact with the 

the University and University Groups Included 

the Group 



Low 



Low 



Low 



High 



High 



Low 



High 



High 



Catholic Religious 
Methodist Religious 
Democratic Political 
Republican Political 
Five Fraternities 
One Sorority 

N - 10 

Two Fraternities 
Three Sororities 

N - 5 

Fundamentalist Religious 
Evangelical Religious 
Right-wing Political 

N - 3 

Liberal Religious 
Left-wing Political 
Two Fraternities 
Five Sororities 

N - 9 



Using the Index of Perceived Difference and the Index of Per- 
ceived Contact with the University as the independent variables, a 
multiple analysis of variance was performed on the twenty-seven groups 
with thirty -six dependent variables, 13 Significant main effects of 
the difference variable and the contact variable, or their interaction, 
are shown in Table 13, 



The program used was MANOVA developed by Elliot M. Cramer and Charles 
E. Hall of George Washington University and modified at the Institute 
for Social Research, University of Michigan by Neal Van Eck, The 
program deals with unequal N's and is based on the general linear 
hypothesis model. For further information, refer to MANOVA, Number 
PH740, 
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TABLE 13 



- i-gni-f leant P -Values for Main Effects of Perceived Differences 
Between the University and the Group and Perceive d Contact 
with the University and Interaction Between Them 



Main Effects 



Dependent 

Variables 


Difference 
U -Group 


Contact 


Interaction 


R 1 s Agreement with 
Group’s Values and 
Interests 


4,49 a 


.27 


4.77 a,c 


Commitment 


4 . 82 a 


.00 


1 . 06 


Normative Pressure 
on Values 


6,38 b 


,43 


3.31 


Recruitment -Values 


4.87 a 


3.00 


1.31 


Group Politically 
Conservative vs. 
Liberal 


4.35 a 


,15 


3,80 


Group Accepts vs. 
Rejects Traditional 
Re ligion 


2.74 


. 64 


5.04 a,c 


Pressure to 
Participate 


.43 


7.11 b 


.06 


Rank and File 
Part ic ip at ion 


1.33 


4,35 a 


.24 


Attraction 


,14 


4.83 a 


.03 


Perceived Opposition 
to Group at University 


6,Q0 b 


1.20 


,08 


Perception of Outsiders 
Awareness of Group 


f 

,69 


9.61 


4. 28 ® ,C 


'^Significant at the 5% 


level 






Significant at the 2.5 % level 






Q 

The means for the four 


groups are- 









Low 

Low 


Difference 

Contact 


Low Difference 
High Contact 


High Difference 
Low Contact 


High Difference 
High Contact 




R * s Agreement 
with Group Values 


2.57 


2.66 


3.39 


2.72 




Group Accepts vs. 
Rejects Traditional 
Re ligion 


1,76 


1,65 


.67 


1.72 


0 

ERLC 


Perception of Out- 
siders* Awareness 
of Group 


4.36 , 


.4,64 


3.78 


5.58 
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We saw in the analysis of the major variables at the group level 
that groups displayed two different clusters which we labelled affective 
and value integration. In the earlier theoretical discussion, we 
argued that group processes would be affected by groups' relationships 
with the University. With the results presented in Table 13 we can 
see which relationships with the University —dif f erences in values 
between the group and the University or degree of contact between the 
group and the University , or some kind of interaction between the two-- 
affect which group processes, and whether the affective and value 
dimensions reappear as significant in this analysis. 

Among the thirty -six dependent variables included in the analysis 
of variance, aspects of gx^oup functioning having to do with conflict, 
effectiveness, group interests and group impact on members are not 
significantly affected by the two independent variables. 

Variables indicating different aspects of value integration, however, 
emerge as strongly influenced by groups 1 sense of value difference with 
the University. This is so not only in the more direct ideological 
expression of members' values, such as political conservatism vs, 
liberalism. It Is expressed, more subtly, in a value-laden group 
climate. Groups which perceive a great deal of difference between 
their values and interests and those of the University report more 
agreement among members about the group's values. Group processes 
which both produce and reinforce such agreement also differentiate 
these groups : they attract members because of the values they espouse, 

they put great pressure on members to adopt the group's values, and they 
build up a strong sense of commitment to the group. What these groups 
do, in a certain sense, is to "innoculn te" members against the Univer- 
sity in the areas in which they differ. Because of their disagreements 
with the University, values and their inculcation and maintenance are 
highly salient. Groups which perceive little difference between their 
values and those of the University have little need to engage in such 
protective efforts , 

Degree of contact with the University, which was postulated 
earlier as interacting with sense of difference, does not show many 
significant interactions. Contact interacts with sense of difference 
and separates the High Difference -Low Contact groups from the others 
in degree of agreement with group values and in religious tradit a on- 
allsnu These are the "withdrawal" groups sketched earlier. 

The main effects of differences in contact , 1 however , are evident -- 
and they have more to do with the affective climate and energy level 
of the groups . Groups having much contact with other sectors of the 
University put more pressure on their members to participate in group 
activities , and succeed in getting more participation from the member- 
ship than low contact groups. They produce an atmosphere which the 
membership finds attractive. These group characteristics, as we have 
noted, do not imply strong normative coiranitment or even much value 
agreement. The effect of much interaction with the University seems 
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to produce groups with energy and Alan, regardless of the degree of 
agreement with University values. One Interesting exception is in the 
perception of outsiders 1 awareness of the group, where the High 
niff erence -High Contact groups are most suns it Lvu to outsiders 1 per- 
cept ions , 

Finally, it is encouraging to see that the last two variables, 
which are essentially validating measures for the two independent 
variables 3 do in fact show differential main effects (in addition to 
the interaction just indicated) . Perceived opposition is affected by 
difference with the University, and perceived awareness of the group 
is related to degree of contact* 

Turning back to our initial theoretical attempts to relate^ 
internal group processes to relationships with the University, we 
can now sharpen and differentiate the discussion* Table 2 lays out 
four general hypotheses: 

(1) High difference with the University will produce high 
recruitment selectivity # 

(2) High difference with the University will produce high 
concern with the group* s impact on members. 

(3) High difference will produce high internal solidarity 
and group salience. 

(4) High difference will produce consistent group impact on 
members , 

No predictions were made about the effects of differential contact* 

What do the data tell us? First, it is clear that there are group 
processes that are related to contact with the outside but unrelated 
to groups 1 value differences from the University, and vice versa. Some 
of these processes are relevant to the solidarity and salience of the 
group. It is clear that groups develop different bases for solidarity, 
one set centering around af fectivity , another centering around values. 
Thus, hypothesis 3 is confirmed but differentiated. High affective 
solidarity is related to high contact* high value solidarity is related 
to high difference. 

We have no direct measures of recruitment selectivity ; the closest 
we come is recruitment to the group because of its values* The High 
Difference groups are high on this measure of differential recruit- 
ment (Hypothesis 1) , 

Hypothesis 2, also, can only be checked indirectly. "Concern 
with impact 11 could cover both normative pressure on values and pressure 
to participate , Again, difference is related to one indicator of 
impact and contact to the other. 
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See pages 2 and 3. 



Finally, Hypothesis 4 cannot be tested by the data presented here * 
There is some indication of more consistency in group members* attitudes, 
as indicated by members 1 agreement with group values and interests in 
high difference groups, particularly those which also do not interact 
much with the University, But it is difficult to attribute this value 
consistency solely to group impact, since we know the high difference 
groups both attract members because of their values and also exert 
considerable normative pressure on their members. 



Summary and Conclusions 

This report presents the conceptual mainsprings and findings from 
a study of student organizations at the University of Michigan. Deri- 
ving initially from a desire to broaden the scope of a longitudinal study of 
students at the University into student subcultures as a way o£ 
understanding the impact of the larger institutional setting on individ- 
uals and friendship groups, the student organization study made the 
strategic decision to enter student subcultures through formal organiza- 
tions. Three types of organizations were chosen because they were con- 
cerned with crucial value and interpersonal concerns of young people 
during the college years; religious groups, political groups, frater- 
nities and sororities. Within each type, an attempt was made to choose 
a diverse set of groups so as to a) maximize the possibility of tapping 
into different subcultures, b) allow the unfolding of different styles 
of collective adaptation to the University setting, as well as a wide 
range of student values and attitudes, c) document the diversity of 
groups on a large University campus, even within the same nominal types. 

Twenty-nine groups were eventually included in the study: five 

religious groups, four political groups, ten fraternities and ten soror- 
ities. Questionnaires were administered or mailed in the spring of 1966 
and the following fall* Close to two-thirds of the almost 3,000 students 
listed as members of the groups returned some usable information, yield- 
ing a total working N of 1889 with some additional people drawn from the 
sample responding to the larger study. Cooperation was not evenly dis- 
tributed. The religious groups, (with the exception of a loosely-organized 
liberal discussion group) and several of the fraternities and sororities 
were most cooperative. The lowest returns came from the liberal religious 
group, a left-wing political group, a Democratic group, two fraternities 
and one sorority. Systematic bias in the characteristics of the re- 
sponders vs, the non-responders seems to have operated only in the left- 
wing political group and, to a lesser degree, in one of the fraternities. 

In these two groups, it appears that the most active members were less 
likely to respond than the less active or newer members. In general, 
the respondents represent a wide range of group participation, an out- 
come we took great pains to accomplish. 
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Jhc .student organization study stems both from the social psycho- 
logical tradition which underlies much of the larger study, and from a 
sociological approach to complex organizations. Concepts, and later 
the variables and higher-order dimensions chosen for analysis, derive 
from this double focus. Thus, social psychological variables, such as 
attraction, commitment , and normative pressure, become important ways 
of characterizing groups. More sociological variables such as conflict, 
effectiveness, and visibility, also serve to range the groups vis-a-vis 
one another. One of the most crucial aspects of the student organiza- 
tion study derives from its dual social psychological and social struc- 
tural emphasis- the point Is made throughout the research endeavor that 
groups' relationships with the larger University environment condition 
internal processes and impacts on members, and vice versa. What happens 
inside the group is significantly connected with what happens in the 
group's transactions with the world outside its boundaries. 

The first set of analyses, which looked at the inter-relationships 
of the questions asked in the group questionnaire at both the individual 
level and the group level , pointed to the importance of distinguishing 
between affective and value integration. Affective items did not relate 
highly to value items; each Implied different group processes and responses 
from the membership. An analysis of interest and value items as applied 
both to the self and to the group indicated the significance of many 
different value and interest areas to political groups, where a large 
number of items formed a dense network of inter-relationships. This was 
not true for fraternities especially, where only social attitudes and 
sexual standards formed what might be called a "group attitude." Religious 
groups also appeared to keep to a fairly narrow base centered on religious 

values. Sororities, contrasted particularly with fraternities, showed 
greater integration of different value areas. 



Following the logic of developing ways of comparing the groups, 
a multiple discriminant analysis again demonstrated the similarity of 
the fraternities and sororities, at least when they were included in an 
analysis with the religious and political groups. The funda- 
mentalist religious group and the left-wing political group 3 
respectively , emerged on opposite ends of the graph of the first two 
discriminating multivariate dimensions. The most important variables in 
distinguishing among the groups were those which had to do with the groups 1 
relations with the University (Discriminant 1 had high loadings on measures 
of discrepancy with the University; Discriminant 2 had high loadings on 
measures which indicated the group’s overall conservatism or liberalism 
on a number of areas compared to the University) . 

This led us directly to examine the connections between different 
kinds of relationships with the University and internal group processes. 

The groups were classified into those with high or low differ- 
ence with the University and cross-cut by high or low contact with faculty, 
administration and students. The theme of affective vs, value integration 
re-emerged in the data and could now be pinned down to different relation- 
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sh ips with the University . Groups which perceive great differences 
between themselves and the larger University, whether or not they engage 
in high interaction with other sectors of the University, develop a 
value -laden climate which promotes high agreement among members, high 
commitment to the group, exerts strong normative pressures and attracts 
new members because of the group's values. The "withdrawal" groups, 
those perceiving much difference but which interact little with the * 
University , s how the highest level of value consensus (as well as 
religious traditionalism). 

Groups which report much contact, regardless of perceived difference, 
exhibit a group climate based on affect ivlty and energy; a high 
level of pressure to participate as well as high ° 
levels of participation and much attraction to the group. 

The study documents the variability among student organizations, 
across types and within types. Attempts to understand the basis of 
similarities and differences among groups led to two major sets of 
findings, 1) Groups develop different ways of integrating their members 
based on values, on the one hand, and affective ties on the other. 

2) Groups ' internal processes are connected with their relationships 
with the larger University. Bringing these two themes together, the 
study shows that value integration inside groups is related to a high 
sense of value difference with the University, Affective integration 
is related to high interaction with other parts of the University. 
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Appendix A 



Selection of the Fnitenyitlea and Sororities 

We asked students in the MSS l .samp Le in the spring of 1964 specifically 
about experiences and intentions regarding fraternities and sororities 
(Table A-l). In addition to the one-third who were members or pledges, an 
additional 22 percent had rushed but for various reasons had dropped out 
along the way and another 13 percent intended to rush in the future. Thus , 
only one-third of our sample either had not rushed or did not intend to 
rush sometime in the future. 



TABLE A- 1 

Relation to Fraternities and Sororities , 
Freshmen and Sophomores, Spring 1964 



Never rushed 

Intend to rush in the future 

Rushed but dropped out before final bids 

Rushed and received a bid but did not pledge 

Rushed and didn't receive a bid 

Rushed and pledged but later depledged 

Rushed and pledged; still a member 



22,2 




N = 1 , 089 



These figures just for freshmen and sophomores in the College of 
Literature, Science and the Arts exaggerate the proportion of the under- 
graduate student body connected with fraternities and sororities in fall 
1964, since the MSS sample does not include upperclassmen and pre-profession 
al students, who tend to be less involved in the Greek system* They are car 
tainly greater than the proportions of affiliated students in subsequent 
years, when the fraternity and sorority system lost its attraction#, 

TABLE A- 2 

Proportion of Undergraduates in Fra terni ties . 





and 


Sororities , 


1964- 1968 a 








Fall 1964 


Fall 1965 


Fall 1966 


Fall 1967 


Fall 1968 


Fra ter ni ties 


17% 


16% 


16% 


15% 


14% 


Sororities 


18 


16 


16 


15 


14 


Total Under- 


graduate 

Enrollment^ 


16,514 


17,488 


18,255 


19,332 


19,841 




Source; University Housing Office. 

\nn Arbor campus only. Includes all classes in all under* 
graduate colleges. 

ImSS refers to the Michigan Student Study, the longitudinal study of 1962 
and 1963 entrants to the College of Literature, Science and the Arts. 



Simply in terms of the large numbers of students involved in the Greek 
system, we were committed to including fraternities and sororities in our 
roster of student organisations. We also wanted to include them because 
it was clear from our analysis of friendship circles that they provided an 
important context for the formation of friendships. We knew there was a 
wide range in prestige, size, dominant style and culture, openness and co- 
hesiveness among the fraternities and sororities. We wanted to tap into 
this diversity as a research problem in its own right and also to relate 
the different modes to the group and individual processes and outcomes 
measured in the larger study. We were confirmed in this decision by 
the president of the Interfraternity Council and the Fanhellenie Association 
and by the four people in the Office of Student Affairs, his Director of 
Student Organizations, and the two people directly in charge of fraternities 
and sororities. They pointed out that fraternities and sororities had the 
great advantage from the viewpoint of the researcher of a relatively stable 
and clearly defined membership, a virtue we increasingly appreciated as 
we ventured into the tangled affairs of students groups that kept incom- 
plete or bbsolete lists, where even the definition of "member" was often 
problematic. 

Our next step was to learn enough about sororities and fraternities 
to be able to group them according to some meaningful criteria. We asked 
informed observers and participants in the Greek world to generate the 
meaningful bases of discrimination among the houses that most exempli- 
fied each criterion# Finally, after selecting those houses with the highest 
inter-judge agreement, we chose one or two exemplars of the criterion 
characteristics that interested us. 

We were surprised to find extremely high consensus among our judges, 
an indication that the characteristics -- or at least reputations -- of 
fraternities and sororities are monitored and judged in a fairly public 
way# (Rush is probably the most significant source of information about 
the aspects of the houses that are most "up front"; these are often, but 
need not be, the most superficial cosmetic and image-projecting features.) 

At the time we began, there were forty-four fraternities and twenty-three 
sororities on campus# Through conversations with the people in the Office 
of Student Affairs, Inter-Fraternity Council and Fanhellenie, we were able 
to define the following bases of differentiation: size, social emphasis 

(parties, dating, etc.), athletic "jock" reputation, involvement in Uni- 
versity activities (student government, the Union, the League, Homecoming), 
academic reputation, "big name" prestige ranking, liberalism and openness 
to the larger University community, conservatism and isolation from the 
larger University, "brotherhood" or "sisterhood" emphasis# Armed with 
these characteristics and the list of fraternities and sororities, we asked 
six fraternity and six sorority presidents or ex- presidents from a wide 
diversity of houses (selected for us by our first set of informants) to 
pick out the four or five houses that best exemplified each characteristic. 
Almost all of these presidents accepted our list and rarely added other 
characteristics# The results are shown in Table A-3# 
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TABUS A- 3 



"Big Name" 


100% 


Social 


93 


"Jock" 


93 


Activities 


93 


Liberal, open 


74 


Conserva tive , e los ed 


67 


Academic 


59 


,f Brotherhood s " "sisterhood 11 


56 


Average Agreement Over All 
Characteristics 


79 


3 Average percentage of 


six judges 


in case of ties, each 


tied group 



Inter-Judge Agreement 8 About the Fraternities and 
Soror ities Most Exemplifying Eight Characteristics 

SIk Fraternity Presidents Six Sorority Presidents 

100 % 

75 

70 
84 
56 
82 
56 

75 



Assured by the quite high agreement among these well-informed 
fraternity and sorority presidents, we chose houses on the basis of the 
criteria which particularly interested us -- social emphasis, "big name " 
academic, liberal, and conservative -- adding differential size and 
Gentile, Jewish and black houses into the pool. The houses eventually 
chosen were intended to represent as diverse a group of fraternities 
and sororities as could be drawn from the University of Michigan campus, 
within the constraints set Jjy having to choose no more than ten houses 
of each, and by the need to secure firm aggreement from the various 
houses to participate in the study. We took the list of twenty groups 
back to our original informants in the Office of Student Affairs as a 
final check, and they concurred in our choice. The groups will henceforth 
e referred to by number (beginning at Number 10 since nine religious and 
political groups precede them in the total sample) and are listed below 
with short descriptive phrases based on the presidents' ratings of the 
characteristics summarized in Table 4. 

Fraternities 



Group 10: 
Group 11; 

Group 12 : 

Group 13 : 



O 

ERIC 



One of the eight moderately large fraternities; one of the 
top fraternities in academic performance; Jewish, 

One of the eight moderately large fraternities; one of the 
leading "big name" houses; strongly social; identified as 
conservative by four of the six presidents. 

One of the nine medium-sized fraternities; not mentioned by 
any of the presidents as prominent on the eight character- 
istics; main feature is its nonparticipation in rush. 

One of the six smallest houses; not mentioned by tha presidents 
as prominent on the eight characteristics; Negro. 
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Group 14: One of the thirteen largest houses; high in recent academic 

performance, though not mentioned in this respect by the 
presidents; Jewish. 

Group 15: One of the thirteen largest houses; one of. the top fraternities 



Group 16: 


in academic performance. 

One of the thirteen medium-sized houses; identified as 
conservative by four of the six presidents. 



Group 17: One of the nine medium-sized houses; not significantly men 

tioned by the presidents as prominent on the eight charac- 





teristics, although three did identify this group as conservative 


Group 18: 


One of the thirteen largest houses; identified by four of the 
six presidents as liberal. 


Group 19: 


One of the thirteen largest houses; one of the leading 
"big name" fraternities; strongly social; identified by four 
of the six presidents as liberal; Jewish. 



Sororitjes 



Group 20: 


One of the nine largest sororities; strongly social; Jewish. 

V 


Group 21: 


One of the six medium-sized sororities; not significantly 
mentioned by the presidents as prominent on the seven 
characteristics. 


Group 22: 


V 

One of the six small sororities; not significantly mentioned 
by the presidents as prominent on the seven characteristics; 
Negro. 


Group 23: 


One of the nine largest sororities; not significantly 
mentioned by the presidents as prominent on the seven 
characteristics . 


Group 24: 


One of the nine largest sororities; one of the leading 
"big name" sororities; strongly social; Jewish. 


Group 25: 


One of the six medium-sized sororities; one of the leading 
"big name" sororities; strongly social. 


Group 26: 


One of the nine largest sororities; one of the leading 
"big name" sororities; strongly social; identified as 
liberal by five of the six presidents. 


Group 27: 


One of the six smallest sororities; strongly academic; 
Jewish . 


Group 28: 


Cue of the nine largest sororities; strongly academic; 
identified as liberal by five of the six presidents. 


Group 29: 


One of the nine largest sororities; identified as conser- 
vative by four of the six presidents. 
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Selection of the Religious Organizations 



At the time, we began our study, there were some 25 religious groups 
listed with the University's Office of Religious Affairs. Some were student 
fellowships sheltered by churches in Ann Arbor, particularly those close 
to the campus. Others were local affiliates of national student religious 
organizations; a few were autonomous locals unconnected either with a 
specific church (although they were usually denominationally identified) 
or with a national organization. Our first step in working through this 
maze of groups was to speak with officials in the Office of Religious Affairs 
and with various campus ministers. Although the Office of Religious Affairs 
has emphasized the integration of student religious groups into the larger 
University environment and has taken on an intellectual, liberal, nonevangel- 
istic view of the role of religion in the lives of students, not all groups 
shared these orientations. The year before we began our work, the Office 
of Religious Affairs conducted a study of religious groups which tried to 
find out what roles they saw themselves playing in the University community. 
The following variety of responses turned up, based on interviews with the 
director (or advisor) and a student officer from 22 responding groups 
(Table A-4) . 



TABLE A-4 

Self-Perceived Roles Played by Twenty-Two Religious Organization s 
0.1. "Describe briefly the role and function of y our religious 



2 groups 

4 groups 

5 groups 

5 groups 
4 groups 
1 group 
1 group 

Q.2. "Who decided w hat the organization, role and func tion ofjyour 

religious body should be V i.e.. a national body, a loc al board. 



the pastor?" 

Students on a student committee with the counselor's aid 8 groups 

National headquarters, local board, students and staff 5 groups 

National body gives advice but students and counselor 

are fairly autonomous ^ groups 

Local board helps students and counselor 3 groups 

Counselor, responsible to a local board 1 group 

Students 1 « rou P 



organization . 

Commitment to Jesus Christ and Evangelistic outreach 
Ministry to people of own denomination 
Ministry to people of own denomination and ministry 
to the campus 

Provide the kind of atmosphere and program where 
questions could be asked and growth take place 
Relate religion to the world and its problems 
International community 

Promote understanding among all religions 



3 
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TABLE A-4 (Cont) 



Q . 3 » 



"Is your organization related or actively seekin g to be . related 
to people in the University community who arc* not members — of 
your religious group?" 



Yes 

No 

Not actively seeking but open 



13 groups 

4 groups 

5 groups 



Q«4» "Do you see your group as an agent for, change in the ^nix^.^L£Yl — 



Yes 

No 



13 groups 
9 groups 



In addition to information from this study, we asked a liberal campus 
minister and a lay advisor to a very conservative student religious organi- 
zation to rate student religious organizations on a six-point scale ranging 
from extremely fundamentalist-conservative to extremely ant i- fundamenta lis t- 
liberal. Despite the rather basic religious differences between them, these 
two men agreed exactly in their ratings of 12 out of 17 cases* Of the five 
disagreements, all were on the same end of the continuum. The distributions 
are shown in Table A-5. 

TABLE A-5 

Ratings of Seventeen Religious Groups on Degree of 
Fundamentalism by Two Informants 

Total Agreement 



Extremely fundamenta lis t 
Very fundamentals t 
Somewha t fundamenta lis t 
Somewha t anti- fundamentalist 
Very anti-fundamentalist 
Extreme ly ant i- fund ament a lis t 



2 groups 
4 groups 

3 groups 
1 group 
1 group 
1 group 



Partial Agreement: 



Informant 1: 
Informant 2: 



Very fundamentalist 
Somewhat fundamenta 1 is t 



Informant 1: 
Informant 2: 



Somewha t anti- fundamentalist 
Very anti -fundamenta lis t 



Informant 1: 
Informant 2: 



Somewha t anti- fundamenta lis t 
Extreme ly ant i- fundamenta lis t 



Informant 

Informant 



Very ant i- fundamenta lis t 
Extreme ly anti- fundamenta lis t 



Total 



1 group 

1 group 

2 groups 
1 group 
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1: 

2: 



17 groups 



On the basis of these ratings and the self-descriptions of role and 
function drawn from the Office of Religious Affairs study, we were able t o 
choose five sharply differentiated religious groups, adding diversity in 
size and structure as bases for selection. The final list of groups, 
identified by number, is described briefly below: 

A small group sponsored by a local church; highly integrated 
into the adult congregation; described as extremely fundamen- 
talist by both informants; sees its role as evangelistic. 

A large amorphous group sponsored by five churches but with its 
own independent facility on campus; no clear definition of 
membership; described as extremely anti-fundamentalis t by both 
informants; sees its role as relating religion to the world and 
its problems. 

A large chapter of a national religious organization for students; 
no church affiliation; described as fundamentalist by one 
informant, somewhat fundamentalist by the other; sees its 
role as evangelistic. 

A large group connected to the campus church of a major denomin- 
ation; membership is automatic for any student who identifies 
himself as a member of the denomination; described as very 
fundamentalist by both informants; sees its role as ministering 
to the needs of the people in its own denomination. 

A medium-sized group sponsored by a local church of r ijor deno- 
mination; somewhat separate from the adult congregat: a; described 

as very anti-fundamentalis t by one informant, as onl^ .omewhat 
anti-fundamentalist by the other; sees its role as ir ' iterixi# 
both to its own denomination and to the campus ir^re ^dely. 

Two excerpts from interviews with the student presider ’c o. Group 1 
and the minister-advisor to Group 2 give a flavor of the vast gulf that 
lies between two groups on the same university campus; they are from (and 
in) different worlds. 

Interview with George Chalmers, president of Group 1 

Members of Group 1 are recruited primarily through personal invitation. 
Although occasionally general announcement in the Daily of activities are 
inade, these are usually unsuccessful in attracting new members. Some- 
times members canvass the neighborhoods in Ann Arbor in search of poten- 
tial recruits. Apparently, anyone who comes to meetings once or twice is 
subject to* a great deal of pressure to join the group; George and other 
officers make personal visits to their homes to try to make friends with 
them and to persuade them to join; even we were not immune from these. 

Several days after the interview we both received from George a short 
note along with a booklet on Christianity. The great majority of new 
members are recruited from the freshman class and, after the first few 
weeks of school, the turnover is very small. Most of the students who 
join as freshmen remain members for their four years in college. There 

ERIC . 
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Group 1: 



Group 2: 



Group 3: 



Group' 4; 



Group 5 : 



are many engineering students. Members usually come from a very conserva- 
tive religious background and George classified them into two types: (1) 

those who want to escape from the University, who feel their beliefs are 
attacked by professors and other students and who want warm fellowship 
and support and (2) those who are thoughtful of the criticism of their 
faith and are seeking answers to their questions. George himself belonged 
to a Baptist church at home and came to the church here upon the suggestion 
of his home minister. Although the teachings of the church were slightly 
different from those of his home church > he felt that it would satisfy 
his needs. Ha wanted to find, first of all, a church with devout beliefs 
for he has found, from past experiences, that it is in such a group that 
people get together most often to discuss their beliefs. He also wanted 
to join a group in which the people wore concerned about meeting the 

community and one in which all members participate. 

v 

George sees this group as being very conservative and existing in 
spite of a very liberal University. The group makes little attempt to 
integrate the student into the University; rather it isolates and protects 
him from the liberalizing atmosphere and enables him to keep his faith. 
George did not feel that the atmosphere of the University was hostile, 
although he found, especially in his English course,. that he was M a minority 
of one” because of his views. He finds that it is particular individuals, 
not the University, who show hostility to him because of his beliefs. He 
feels that many students do not know enough about religion and are not 
willing to investigate the possibilities that it may offer them. George 
was somewhat concerned about the image that his church has among the 
students. lr We hear the label ’fundamentalists’ tossed at us" and he feels 
that many people do not know what this term means. Many students think 
that a fundamentalist is one who is overenthusiast ic about religion 
without knowing why. They also feel that a fundamentalist is very rigid 
in hie beliefs, does not consider other interpretations, never changes 
and completely ignores the realities of the world. In George’s view, a 
fundamentalist is one who believes in a fairly literal interpretation of 
the Bible, but does leave room for other interpretations. In general, 
the doctrine of the church is ill appreciated among members of the student 
body, so it draws a fair number of students who feel persecuted. He feels 
that his group is moderately successful and realistic in helping them 
solve their problems. 

Interview with Reverend Fred Williams, advisor to Group 2 

This group presents a unique problem to us in terms of its membership# 
As Williams said, the popular saying is "There is no (Group 2) and we are 
its membership . ” Actually, there is no core of membership as such. 

Group 2 sponsors a week-long program, and their big events are luncheons 
to which they invite guest speakers. The average attendance ranges from 
35-55 at these, and there have never been fewer than 18 people. However, 
one of the group’s problems is that there is little overlap among the 
people who come to the different activities; the students come to hear 
whoever they are interested in, and Reverend Williams accounts for the 
lack of core membership in terms of the pressures of the trimester and 
the movement away from "gr oupness . ” There is a council, consisting of 
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several students who share in the administrative work and program plan- 
ning. The members of the council have been elected in the past, but 
Williams feels that this is a silly method because of the lack in over- 
lap of attendance from meeting to meeting. 

In an attempt to attract members, they send mail to all those whose 
names they receive from registration. However , there is very little 
response from these people. The active mailing list, which numbers in 
the hundreds, is far more important in raising attendance at meetings. 
Anyone who walks through the door is put on the mailing list if his name 
is known, and hundreds of people walk through the door every month, for 
one reason or another. Despite the fact that Group 2 is sponsored by five 
different churches, only 10% of the students who come are affiliated 
with these denominations. The other 90% are non-chureh related students, 
and a large number of them are Jews. Both graduates and undergrads attend 
group activities, a mixture which pleases Williams. He also mentioned, 

,r We don’t hang on to many freshmen, but the ones who stay are the ones 
who are on the dean' s ‘ list . ,f A special effort is made to attract foreign 
students. An attempt was also made to attract engineers, but this was 
completely unsuccessful. When Williams first came, seven out of ten 
students were engineers, but now none at all attend. 

) 

Ir. reply to the question, "What are you trying to do?" Rev. Williams 
said, "The campus is an intellectual community, and any group which wants 
to be integral to the life of the community should have the same flavor". 
The group is concerned with the intellectual development of students as 
well as their emotional growth. Williams does not draw a line between 
the religious and the secular; he is not afraid of the secular, but 
rather is very involved with* the world. He feels that the sacred is 
implicit in the secular, and that this is the way God, "if there is one" 
wants it to be* 



Selection of the Political Organizations 



The task of selecting political groups was more straightforward than 
the procedure for the fraternities, sororities and religious organizations. 
When we began our work in the fall of 1965, there were twelve permanent or 
ad hoc political action or political discussion groups listed with the Office 
of Student Affairs. Membership overlapped in some of these groups--some 
members of the local chapter of SDS, for instance, also belonged to the 
University of Michigan Student Employees’ Union. We wanted to avoid se- 
lecting groups whose membership overlapped to any significant degree, since 
our aim again was a diversity among the political groups. We also wanted 
groups that were permanent and had some history on the campus. Our choice 
was pretty well determined by the groups which met these exigencies. These 
are: 

Group 6: a large, leftwing chapter of a national student organization 

unconnected with either major political party. 

Group 7: a small, rightwing chapter of a national student organization 

unconnected with either major political party. 



Group 8: 



Er|c>4 



Group 9: 



a large, liberal chapter of a national student organization 
connected with one of the major political parties. 

a large, moderate chapter of a national student organization 
connected with one of the major political parties. 



APPENDIX B 



Group Questionnaire for New Members 



INSTRUCTIONS 



Please read the instructions and questions carefully. 

Answer the questions yourself. Do not consult with anyone else. We are 
interested in your responses. 

Try to answer every question, even when you are not absolutely certain of the 
answer , There are no "right 11 answers. 

Your group is not referred to by name in the questionnaire. Please answer 
questions for "your group" or "your organization" in terms of the group for 
which you were chosen^ 

The questions refer to your group and to your experiences within it for the 
length of time you have been associated with it , We are interested in your 
responses as a new member . 

We have tried to anticipate all contingencies for all groups. If, however, 
some of the categories within the questions are inappropriate to you or your 
group, write "inap" or draw a line through them. 

If there are applicable categories which we have missed, please write them 
within the relevant question or within the "other" category if it appears in 
that question. 

Comments, qualifications or expansions may be written in the margins or on 
attached sheets. Indicate carefully the questions to which you refer. We 
recognize the limitations of the "precoded" form and encourage additional 
comment s . 

In certain questions, we ask for the names of friends at Michigan. We assure 
you of the same confidentiality for these people as we have guaranteed you in 
the questionnaire. The names are necessary in analyzing the groupings of 
friendships. 

IF THIS QUESTIONNAIRE WAS MAILED TO YOU: Return the questionnaire in the 

se 1 addressed, stamped envelope we have enclosed with the questionnaire* 
Please answer and return the questionnaire as quickly as possible. A fast 
return of the sample facilitates the progress of the research. 

IF YOU BELONG TO MORE THAN ONE STUDENT ORGANIZATION INCLUDED IN OUR SAMPLE OR 
HAVE RECEIVED MORE THAN ONE SET OF QUESTIONNAIRES: Please call us and we will 

discuss which group you should answer a questionnaire for. 

If you have any questions about the questionnaire or the study, please call 
us* We will be happy to elaborate or clarify any aspect of the project. Ask 
for Dr, Gerald Gurin at 764-9300, Institute for Social Research. 
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PART T 

GROUP QUESTIONS 



1. When did you first become associated with your group? 

(approximate date) 

2r How did you hear about the group? How did you know about the group in the 
first place? (CHECK AS MANY OF THE WAYS YOU HEARD ABOUT THE GROUP THAT ARE 
APPLICABLE to you) 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

LJ 

LJ 

□ 

□ 



From posters, advertisements around campus 
Table at registration 

From announcements in the Michigan Daily 
A cl 05'-. friend at the University told me about it 
Another student, (not a close friend) told me about it 

A WvO.iv member, teaching fellow, or member of the administration told 

me about, it 

Someone back home told me about it; e.g., family members, high school 
friends, alumni, etc. 

Other ways you heard about the group (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



What are some of the reasons why you wanted to join (or become associated with) 
your group? (CHECK AS MANY OF THE REASONS LISTED BELOW THAT ARE APPLICABLE TO 
YOU. AND WRITE IN THE SPECIFICS WHEN TREY ARE ASKED FOR) 

— ] • was attracted to the beliefs , value s , in tere s t s , or goal s of the group. 
(SPECIFY: WHICH BELIEFS, VALUES, ETC. AND HOW THESE INTERESTED YOU 

PERSONALLY) 



I was attracted to the act ivi ties and program of the group. (SPECIFY: 
WHICH ACTIVITIES AND HOW THESE INTERESTED YOU PERSONALLY) 




€6 



(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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C Con t ) 



O I liked or respected people already in the group. (PLEASE FILL IN THEIR 
NAMES AND CHECK WHETHER OR NOT THEY WERE GOOD FRIENDS OF YOURS AT THE TTMF 
YOU JOINED THE GROUP) 



A Good Friend? 

Names Yes No 

n □ 

ci □ 

□ □ 



LJ Friends 



of mine planned to join and I joined with them. 



(SPECIFY WHO) 



□ I was encouraged to join by a faculty member, teaching fellow, or member 
of the administration 

□ I was encouraged to join by someone back home; e.g., family members, high 
school friends, alumni, etc 

Cl other reasons for joining (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



So far, how much time per week on the average have you spent on activities 
related to the group? Include everything such as group— related telephone 
calls, reading materials, attending meetings, going to social affairs, etc. 

If you have not spent any time in connection with the group, write a zero in 
the space provided. Do not leave it blank. (SORORITY AND FRATERNITY MEMBERS: 
DO NOT INCLUDE THE TIME YOU SPEND ON THE DAILY ROUTINE OF LIVING IN THE HOUSE. 
DO INCLUDE THINGS LIKE MEETINGS, PARTIES, CAMPUS OR COMMUNITY SERVICE 
COMMITTEES , DANCES . ) ’ 

hours per week on the average 



Once the year is under way, how much time do you think you will be spending 
during an average week on activities related to the group? Include every- 
thing such as group-related telephone calls, reading materials, attending 
meetings, going to social affairs, etc. If you do not think you will be 
spending any time in connection with the group, write a zero in the space 
provided. Do not leave it blank. (SORORITY AND FRATERNITY MEMBERS: DO NOT 

INCLUDE THE TIME YOU SPEND ON THE DAILY ROUTINE OF LIVING IN THE HOUSE. DO 

CE> COMMITTEES, 



TNrT.TTDE THINGS LIKE MEETINGS , PARTIES , CAMPUS OR COMMUNITY SERVI 

ERIC 30 „ 

— ___ hours per week on the average 



□ □□□□ 
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6. Do you think you will still be a member (or participant) of the group by the 
end of the year? (CHECK ONE) 



Definitely yes. 
Probably yes- 
Probably no. 
Definitely no- 
Don ' t know - 



-(SKIP TO Q. 



‘(ANSWER Q. 



7) 



6a) 



(PROBABLY NO, 
DEFINITELY NO, 
DON’T KNOW) 



6a. What are some of the reasons why you may not remain a 

member (or participant) in the group? (PLEASE BE SPECIFIC; 



7. How important would you say the group will be_ to you? Think of importance n 
this way. Suppose you had to leave the group for some reason and could no 
longer have any contact with it. If that happened, how much would you miss 
the group — how much loss would you feel? (CHECK ONE) 

| | This group will be of crucial importance, to me - it is hard to think of 

life at Michigan without this group 

□ This group will be very important to me - I would miss my contact with 
this group a great deal 

| j This group will be fairly important to me - I would miss my contact with 
this group to some degree 

| | This group will be not really important to me - I would not really miss my 

contact with this group 



8 . 



How important would you say this group is to most members? (CHECK ONE) 

□ This group is of crucial importance to them--they would find it hard to 

think of life at Michigan without this group 

□ This group is very important to them--they would miss their contact with 

this group a great deal 

□ This group is fairly important to them--they would miss their contact with 

this group to some degree 

□ This group is not r&allv Important to them--they would not really miss 

their contact with this group 



9. How important 



c 



□ 
□ 

ERJCH 



This group 
This group 
This group 
This group 
This group 



would you say this group is to new vs. old members? (CHECK ONE) 
is much more important to new members than to o_ld members 
is somewhat more important to new members than to old members 
is cf equal importance to both new and old members 
is somewhat less important to new members than to .old members 
is ruch less important to new members than to old members 

“ ti~ 



□ □□□ 
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How strong a sense of belonging do you feel you have to the group? How much 
do you really feel a part of the group? (CHECK ONE) 

Little or no sense of belonging 

Some sense of belonging 

Fairly strong sense of belonging 

Strong sense of belonging 



Who would you say are your five best friends here at Michigan - - the people you 
feel pretty close to, whether fellows or girls, romantic or nonromantic friends, 
fellow students or anyone else in your life at the University. (NOTE: WE ARE 

INTERESTED IN YOUR FIVE BEST FRIENDS AT MICHIGAN . WHETHER OR NOT THEY ARE 
MEMBERS OF YOUR GROUP.) 



Please print the. first and last names of these friends, check whether they 
are male or female, and indicate where they come from. 

As we have indicated, we are interested in the friends' names only to enable 
us to analyze the data according to groupings of friends. 

(NOTE: IT IS IMPORTANT THAT YOU NAME FIVE PERSONS EVEN THOUGH SOME OF THESE 

MAY BE SOMETHING LESS THAN "BEST" FRIENDS. IT IS NOT NECESSARY THAT YOU KNOW 
OR LIKE EACH OF THE FIVE FRIENDS MENTIONED EQUALLY WELL.) 



Name of Friend here at Michigan 
(First and Last Names) 

Friend A: 

Friend B: 

Friend C: 

Friend D: 

Friend E: 



Where they come from 
(City and state; country, 
p m ale if foreign) 

r a 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 
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11 you were not to participate in some important group activities, how likely 
is it that a group member would let you know you should? (CHECK ONE) 

[_J Someone would certainly let me know 
[' ] Someone would probably let me know 
| | Someone might let me know 

| | Probably no one would let me know 

□ No one would let me know 

How much pressure is there on you to participate in the group 1 s activities? 
(CHECK ONE) 

| | A great deal of pressure 

| | Quite a bit of pressure 

[ ] Some pressure 
| | A little pressure 

□ No pre ssure at all 

If you feel any pressure at all* what is its main source? (CHECK ONE) 

□ The president and/or other officers 

| | The advisor to the group 

| | Other members (excluding officers) 

□ Other (SPECIFY WHO) _ 



iors differ in the extent to which they share the dominant beliefs and 
va s of the groups to which they belong. Sometimes it doesn't matter to the 
group whether members share such values and beliefs. Sometimes it does. In 
the next three questions, we ask you what happens when members do not share the 
dominant beliefs and values of your group (whatever they are). 

"Not sharing" means any difference between members and the group in the group's 
crucial beliefs and values; sometimes, differences can exist without being 
expressed in criticisms, arguments, or conflicts. We want you to think of 
"not sharing" in this broad sense, as including underlying differences as well 
as open disagreements. 

If you were tiot to share the dominant beliefs and values of yerrr group, how 
likely is it that a group member would let you know you should (CHECK ONE) 

| | Someone would certainly let me know 

| | Some" ih would probablly let me know 

| | Some:ene might let me know 

I | Proba Dly no one would let me know 
□ No one would let me know 
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18. How much pressure is there on you to share the dominant beliefs and values of 
your group? (CHECK ONE) 

□ A great deal of pressure 
| | Quite a bit of pressure 

Q Some pressure 
| | A little Pressure 

| | No pressure at all 

19, To what ext^Ut are you in fact in agreement with the dominant values and 
beliefs of your group? (CHECK ONE) 

| | Very high agreement 

| | High agreement 

| | Moderate agreement 

| | Low agre^tient 

| | Very low agreement 
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Very often a particular group has a general '‘atmosphere," and one can think of 
a number of adjectives or phrases that could be used in describing the group. 
Below are a number of pairs of phrases or adjectives labeled ' A and B which 
might be used to describe group atmospheres. For each pair, check the al terna* 
tive that indicates how much you feel either phrase characterizes the atmosphere 
of your group. Do these quickly and give your first impression. 



Neither 



(CHECK 


ONE BOX FOR EACH PAIR) 


A is 
very 
charac- 
ter Istic 
ot the 

g rou P 


A is 
Tairly 
charac- 
ter is tic 
of the 
group 


A nor 
T? is 
"charac- 
ter is tic 
ot the 
group 


B is 
Tairly 
charac** 
terfs tic 
of the 
group 


B_ is 
very 
"charac- 
ter is tic 
ot the 
g rou P 


1. A. 
B . 


Politically conservative 
Politically 1 iberal 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. A. 

B. 


Unconventional 

Conventional 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. A. 
B. 


Intellectual 
Not intellectual 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. A. 
B. 


Accepting of traditional 
religious beliefs 

Rejecting of traditional 
religious beliefs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. A. 
B. 


Against the war in Viet Nam 
Supports the war in Viet Nam 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. A. 
B. 


Closed 

Open 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. A. 
B. 


Absorbed in social life and 
dating 

Not absorbed in social life 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



and dating 



8. A. 
B. 


Absorbed in studies and 
academic work 

Not absorbed in studies 
and academic work 


□ 


□ 


■ □ 


□ 


□ 


9. A. 
B. 


Liberal conception of sexual 
standards and morality 

Conservative and traditional 
conception of sexual standards 
and morality 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


10. A. 
B. 


Warm 

Cold 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


— 


11. A. 
B. 


Positive toward fraternities 
and sororities 

Negative toward fraternities 
and sororities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 

□ 


* — 


0 

ERIC- 
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21. Now, please use the same set of adjectives to describe yourself. 



(CHECK ONE BOX FOR EACH PAIR) 


A 


is 


A is 


Neither 
A nor 


B is 


JB is 






very 


fairly 


B is 


fairly 


very 






charac- 


charac- 


charac- 


charac- 


charac- 






teristic 


teristic 


teristic 


teristic 


teristic 






of me 


of me 


of me 


of me 


of me 


1. A. 


Politically conservative 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


B. 


Politically liberal 




2. A. 


Unconventional 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




B. 


Conventional 




□ 


3. A. 


Intellec tual 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


B. 


Not intellectual 




4. A. 


Accepting of traditional 














B. 


religious beliefs 

Rejecting of traditional 
religious beliefs 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. A. 


Against the war in Viet Nam 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


B. 


Supports the war in Viet Nam 


6. A. 
B. 


Closed 

Open 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. A. 


Absorbed in social life and 














B. 


dating 

Not absorbed in social life 
and dating 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. A. 


Absorbed in studies and 














B. 


academic work 

Not absorbed in studies 
and academic work 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9. A. 


Liberal conception of sexual 














B. 


standards and moral i tv 
Conservative and traditional 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




conception of sexual standards 














and morality 














10. A. 
B. 


Warm 

Gold 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11. A. 


Positive toward fraternities 














3. 


and sororities 

Negative toward fraternities 
and sororities 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


12. A. 
B. 


Relaxed 

Tense 




□ 




c 


□ 


□ 




. , 3 ' 4' 5 
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!2. All groups teach or affect their members to some decree. Some attempt to 

tench or affect their members directly- -through orientation meetings, training 
sessions, study groups, and so on. Some groups teach or affect their members 
indirec tly--a lmos t as a byproduct of being together and doing tilings together. 

How directly does your group attempt to teach or affect new members? (CHECK ONE) 
QJ Very directly 
I I Somewhat directly 
I 1 Somewhat indirectly 
I I Very indirectly 

LH Neither directly nor indirectly; my group does not try to teach or affect 
new members 



!3. How much do you think your group is concerned with teaching or influencing 
new members? (CHECK ONE) 

( 1 Very much concerned 

I I Concerned 

I | Unconcerned 

□ Not at all concerned 



4. What does your group try to teach new members? What kinds of effects would it 
like to have on new members? (BE SPECIFIC AS TO THE CONTENT OF THE TEACH TNC 
AND INFLUENCE) 



5. How does yotrr group try to teach new members? What means does it use t 
affect new members? (BE SPECIFIC AS TO THE WAYS AND MEANS USED) 



0 
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26. Suppose as a result of strong opposition within the University your group were 
in real danger of going out of existence. How much effort would you bo wilHni 
to spend in order to prevent this? (CHECK ONE) 

□ A very great deal 
I I Quite a bit 

I I Some 
I I A little 
f I None 

27. How much opposition to your group do you think actually exists within the 
University? (CHECK ONE) 

□ A vei*y great dea ! 

[_1 Quite a bit 

[ ] Some 

I .] A I i 1 1 1 e 
I.J None 

28. Suppose as a result of general member disinterest your group were in real 
danger of going out- of existence. How much effort would you be willing to 
spend in order to prevent this? (CHECK ONE 

[__| A very gi.at deal 

I I Quite a bit 

Q I Some 

(L'J A little 

[_) None 

29. What would you say are the major goals and purposes of your group? Be as 
specific as you can about the things your group is trying to accomplish. 

(WRITE INI ORDER OF IMPORTANCE ) 

Goal 1 (Most important) 



Goal 2 (Second most important) 



Goal 3 (Third most important) 



0 68 
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Using the following pairs of phrases or adjectives labelled "A" and "B", 
please check the alternative that indicates how much you feel either phrase 
characterizes the atmosphere of the University of Michigan * Do these quickly 
and give your first impression. 



(CHECK 



1. A. 

B. 

2. A. 
B. 

3 ♦ A. 

B. 

4. A. 
B. 

5. A. 
B. 

6. A. 
B. 

7. A. 

B. 

8. A. 

B. 

9. A. 
B. 

10. A. 
B. 

11. A. 
B. 




ONE BOX FOR EACH PAIR) 


A is 


A is 


Neither 
A nor 


B is 


B is 




very 


fairly 


B is 


fairly 


ver^ 




charac- 


charac- 


charac- 


charac- 


charac 



ter is tic ter is tic teris tic teris t ic ter is tic 
of the of the of the of the of the 

University University University Univers ity Univer s ity 



Politically conservative 
Politically 1 ibera 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Unconventional 

Conventional 


U 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Intellectual 
Not intellectual 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Accepting of traditional 
religious beliefs 

Rejecting of traditional 
rel ;ious bel Lef s 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Against the war in Viet Nam 
Supports the war in Viet Nam 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Closed 

Open 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Absorbed in social life and 
dating 

Not absorbed in ^tnrlal life 
and dating 


□ 


□ 


□ 


LJ 


□ 


Absorbed in s tncftfe s and 
academic work 

Not absorbed in studies 
and academic work 


□ 


□ 


□ 


O 


□ 


Liberal conception cof sexual 
standards and mcrrali±y 

Conservative and traditional 
conception of ?sExna 1 
s tandard s and mcrral ity 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Warm 

Cold 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Positive toward fraternities 
and sororities 

Negative toward fraternities 
and sororities 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


Relaxed 

Tense 


□77 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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31. In this question, we would like you to focus on how interested you and other 
group members are in a number of areas. Below is a list of things in which 
people have different degrees of interest. In the column headed "Importance 
to me," indicate how interested you are in each area. Then, in the column 
headed "Importance to group members, 11 indicate how interested other members of 
your group are in each area. If you feel you are simply unable to make a 
judgment in a particular area, use the question mark symbol. But please use 
it only when you feel you really don J t know. 



DEGREE OF INTEREST IN AREAS 



1 


The 


area 


is of very special interest. 


of great importance 


2 


The 


area 


represents a fairly important 


interest 


3 


The 


area 


is of minor importance 




0 


The 


area 


is of no interest at all, of 


no importance 


? 


In this particular area I am simply unable to make a 
judgment--! really don't know 



Importance Importance to 

Area of interest to me group members 

A. Interest in campus issues and politics; student 
regulations 



B. Interest in studying; taking the course work 
seriously 

C. Interest in international understanding; ways of 
promoting peace; disarmament 



D. Interest in the world of ideas; the intellectual 
life; excitement in exploring new ideas 



E. Interest in evaluating myself and others with 

respect to being "sharp" or "cool": concern with 
the kind of clothes that one wears; how one talks 
and behaves when he is with others 



F. Interest in the arts--music, painting, literature, 
poetry 

G. Interest in religious standards and beliefs; concern, 
with taking a religious perspective toward life 



H. 



Interest in the contemporary political scene; 
national and international affairs; current events 



in dating and 



social life 
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I. Interest 



Group Questionnaire for Old Members 



INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Please read the instructions and questions carefully. 

2. Answer the questionnaire yourself. Do not consult with anyone else. We are 
interested in your responses. 

3. Try to answer every question, even when you are not absolutely certain of the 
answer. There are no "right" answers. 

4. Your group is not referred to by name in the questionnaire. Please answer 
questions for "your group" or "your organization" in terms of the group for 
which you were chosen. 

5. The questions refer to your group, and to your experiences within it as of 
last year . Please answer the questions as you would have responded last spring 

6. We have tried to anticipate all contingencies for all groups. If, however, 
some of the categories within the questions are inappropriate to you or your 
group, write "Inap." or draw a line through them. 

If there are applicable categories which we have missed, please write them 
within the relevant question, or within the "other" category if it appears 
in that question. 

7. Comments, qualifications, or expansions may be written in the margins or on 
attached sheets. Indicate carefully the questions to which you refer. We 
recognize the limitations of the "precoded" form and encourage additional 
comments . 

8. In certain questions, we ask for the names of friends at Michigan. We assure 
you of the same confidentiality for these people as we have guaranteed you in 
this questionnaire. The names are necessary in analyzing the groupings of 
friendships . 

9. IF THIS QUESTIONNAIRE WAS MAILED TO YOU: Return the questionnaire in the 

self-addressed stamped envelope we have enclosed with the questionnaire. 

Please answer and return the questionnaire as quickly as possible. A fast 
return of the sample facilitates the progress of the research. 

10. IF YOU BELONG TO MORE THAN ONE STUDENT ORGANIZATION INCLUDED IN OUR SAMPLE 
OR HAVE RECEIVED MORE THAN ONE SET OF QUESTIONNAIRES: Please call us at 
764-9300, and we will discuss which group you should answer a questionnaire 
for. 

11. If you have any questions about the questionnaire or the study, please call 
us. We will be happy to elaborate or clarify any aspect of the project. 

Ask for Dr. Theodore Newcomb or Dr. Gerald Gurin at 764-9300, Institute for 
Social Research. 



We sincerely thank you for your time and cooperation in taking this 
questionnaire. Your participation is most helpful and much appreciated. 
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PART I 

GROUP QUESTIONS 



1. When did you first become associated with your group? . 

(month) (year) 

2 . Have you been associated continually with your group since the date you wrote 
above? (CHECK ONE) 

| 1 I have been associated continually 
| | I have been associated intermittently 

3. How did you hear about the group? How did you know about the group in the 
first place? (CHECK AS MANY OF THE WAYS YOU HEARD ABOUT THE GROUP THAT ARE 
APPLICABLE TO YOU) 

| | From posters, advertisements around campus 

I I Table at registration 

| | From announcements in the Michigan Daily / 

| | A close friend at the University told me about it 

| | Another student (not a close, friend) told me about it 

l | a faculty member, teaching fellow, or member of the administration told 
me about it 

[ 1 Someone back home told me about it; e.g., family members, high school 

friends, alumni, etc. 

| | Other ways you heard about the group (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



4. Think back to the reasons why you joined the group. These may not necessarily 
be the same as reasons for remaining in the group, so try to remember how you 
felt when you decided to join. 



What were some of the reasons why you wanted to join (or become associated with, 
your group? (CHECK AS MANY OF THE REASONS LISTED BELOW THAT ARE APPLICABLE TO 
YOU, AND WRITE IN THE SPECIFICS WHEN THEY ARE ASKED FOR) 



| | I was attracted to the beliefs , values , interests , or goals of the group. 

(SPECIFY: WHICH BELIEFS, VALUES, ETC. AND HOW THESE INTERESTED YOU 

PERSONALLY) 



□ I was attracted to the activities and program of the group. (SPECIFY: 
WHICH ACTIVITIES AND HOW THESE INTERESTED YOU PERSONALLY) 
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<■ . (continued) 

[ | I liked or respected people already in the group. (PLEASE FILL IN THEIR 

NAMES, AND CHECK WHETHER OR NOT THEY WERE GOOD FRIENDS OF YOURS AT THE TIME 
YOU JOINED THE GROUP) 



A Good Friend? 





Names 


- - _ 


No 

□ 


1 . 




ies 

• n 


2. 




□ 


□ 


3. 




□ 


□ 



Friends of mine planned to join and I joined with them. (SPECIFY: 



WHO) 



□ I was encouraged to join by a faculty member, teaching fellow, or member of 

the adminis tration 

□ I was encouraged to join by someone back home: e*g., family members, high 

school friends, alumni, etc. 

I I Other reasons for joining (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



5. Are you ajt present or were you _in the past an officer, a board member, or 
chairman of committees or activities in your group? (CHECK ONE) 

□ Yes Qno (SKIP TO Q. 6) 

(IF YES) 5a. Indicate below which positions you now hold or have held , and 
when you held them. 

POSITION HELD FROM TO 
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6. Are you a_t present or were you jin the past a member of any committees in 
your group? (CHECK ONE) 

□ Yes □ No (SKIP TO Q. 7) 

(IF YES) 6a. Indicate below which committees you are now on or have been on 
and when you were on them. 

COMMITTEE FROM TO 



7. How many of the following types of activities of your group did you attend 

last year? (CHECK ONE BOX FOR EACH LINE: IF YOU DID NOT ATTEND ANY, PLEASE 

CHECK THE APPROPRIATE BOX HEADED "NONE".) 



O 

ERIC 





Never 
occurs 
in my 

£TOU£ 


None 


One 

or 

two 


Three 

or 

four 


About 

a 

half 
doz . 


About 

ten 


Mor 

tha 

ten 


Committee meetings 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


C 


Board meetings 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


General meetings 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i: 


Events sponsored by the group open 
to the public: speakers, teas, 

dances, etc. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


Social events: gatherings, parties 

(SORORITY AND FRATERNITY MEMBERS: 
DO NOT COUNT THE DAILY ROUTINE OF 
LIVING IN THE HOUSE, E.G C , MEALS, 
CONVERSATIONS, ETC.) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


Community service activities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


Study groups 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


Religious services 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


Demonstrations on social and politi- 
cal issues (e.g., civil rights, 

ho* or . re!...,, fairs) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


E 


Coi, yen cions , regional meetings, etc. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Other (PLEASE SPECIFY BELOW) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


LI 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


r: 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


L 
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8, To what extent did you personally take part in discussions at the meetings cnf 
your group? (CHECK ONE) 

I I Not at all 

I I A little 

I | Somewhat 

I | Quite a bit 

| | Very much 

| | Did not attend any meetings 



How much time would you say you spent last year: String an a< nrage week an 

activities related to your group? Include everryi: b : such group -relate 1 

telephone calls, reading materials, attending ^seeet , going to social a' :s, 

etc. If you did not spend any time in connect.^! j wiU h\ your group, writs ~ro 

in the space provided. Do not leave it blank. S&1U13P7TY AND FRATE RN2I T_ 2ERS : 

DO NOT INCLUDE THE TIME YOU SPENT ON THE DAILY ROUJTIi IE OF LIVING IN IE?/.. 2. 

DO INCLUDE THINGS LIKE MEETINGS, PARTIES, CAMPUS OR COM MUNITY SERVICE, ITt^MIITEE S , 

DANCES.) . i , ........ 

hours per week on the average 



3. How much time would you say you spent last year: chiming an average week or 
affairs related to other groups of which you airs :a member? List eac'r prcur 
separately in the following table. In addition:. could you please esrzinam rhe 
amount of time you spent each week on course work, classes, on a job. and or 
recreation of any kind (reading, watching TV, dating, etc.)? 

Other Student Groups (LIST BY NAME) Average amount of timeiogr 



Going to classes 

Studying, writing papers, course reading , 
etc . 

Job (s) 

Recreation 
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11. How important would ;;?ou say the group is to you? Thin.-, :n importance in this 
way. Suppose you had to leave the giroup for some reason:, and could no longer 
have any contact with it. If that happened y how much "wculd you miss tne 
group --how much loss would you feel? (CHECK ONE) 

1 | This group is of crucial importance to me-- it is iuard mo chink of life at 

Michigan without this group 

|~~~| This group is very important to me — I would miss my c "siac: \With this 
group a great deal 

[ This group is fairly important to me — I would miss »r*y a:r 3 Ct with this 

group to some degree 

] This group is not really important to me — X would r n xsalny miss ray 
contact with this group 

li How important would you say this group is to most menoers. :(C‘ iCK ONE) 

| | This group is ox crucial importance to them--they laraulr fun: 1 it hard to 
think of life at Michigan without this group 

[ | This group is very important to them — they would miss cr > contact win::: 

this group a great deal 

~J This group is fairly important to them-- they would mis? nre hr contact \i'. th 
this group to some degree 

[ | This group is not really important to them-- they would! met really miss 

their contact with this group 



13, How important would you say this group is to new members old members ? 



(CHECK ONE) 


















□ 


This 


group 


is 


much more 


important 


to 


new 


members than, m? Q-d 


members 


□ 


This 


group 


is 


somewhat 


more important 


to 


new members diazn to 


old 


members 


□ 


This 


group 


is 


of equal 


importance 


to 


both new and old members 




□ 


This 


group 


is 


somewha t 


less important 


to 


new members titan tzs 


old 


members 


□ 


This 


group 


is 


much less 


important 


to 


new 


members than In® old 


members 
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How important would you say the group was to you when you first joined? 

Answer the question as you would have responded in the first few months in 

which you were involved in group activities- (CHECK ONE) 

| | ~~| This gr oup was of crucial importance — it would have been hard to think 
of life e;t Michigan without this group 

_J This irroup was very important to me- -I would have missed my contact with 
this group great deal 

\ . This group was fairly important to me- -I would have missed my contact wi:., 

this grcnp so some degree 

| 1 This group was not really important to me — I would not have really missec 

my contact with this group 

(IF YOU FEEIL 'THAT THE GROUP IS EITHER MORE OR LESS IMPORTANT TO YOU NOW THAN 

IT WAS WHEN EDO JOINED, ANSWER QUESTIONS 14a AND 14b) 

L4a . What are tfhe reasons for this change of feeling? (CHECK ALL THE REA S ONS 
THA T ATE APPLICABLE FOR YOU, AND WRITE IN THE SPECIFICS WHERE THEY AST 

ASKED J?mj: 

| The grcnrp has changed (PLEASE SPECIFY HOW YOU FEEL THE GROUP HA_: 
CHANGED)) 1 



□ My interest in the group has changed (PLEASE SPECIFY WHY YOU FEEL 
YOU ARE MORE OR LESS INTERESTED IN THE GROUP NOW) 



| | My reelings about the people in the group have changed (PLEASE 

'SPEEIFY HOW AND WHY YOU FEEL THE WAY YOU DO) 



□ The time I spend in other interests and activities has changed-- such 
as course and study requirements, job obligations 

□ Otcer (PLEASE SPECIFY) : 



14b. When as the group most important to you? (GIVE APPROXIMATE DATES) 




85 
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From 



to 
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15. If you had to leave th e group for some reason, what about t 'is organization 

would you miss most? (CHECK AS MAlfX ALTERNATIVES AS ARE ABLE) 

Q I would miss participating in,. Organizing the actir: L --"a- of the gcroum 

| ] i would miss the friendships the closeness witr ratjon'le I had in 

the gtroup 

| j 1 would mis.- the intellectual .imiLLaitiom and the c . ; -cus sions I had 
in this group 

| I 1 would miss the ideals and v . Lues this group stand.-, rcr 

| j i would mist the easy-going, sociable atmosphere of tt'-- garoup 

(~ I would missr tte hectic, active -pace of the group 

□ Other (PLEASE SPEC LEY) 

[31 There isn’t much I would miss 

GO BACK AND PUT A *’1" IN FRONT OF THE ASPECT OF THE GROUP YC7J WDGLD MISS MQSi., 
AND A ”2" IN FRONT OF THE ONE YOU WOULD MESS NEXT. 

16. What things about the group have you fa-und most satisfying? 



17. What are some aspects of the grcmp that you feel disappoja-tsd about? 



(IF YOU HAVE FELT AT ALL DISAPPOINTED) 

17a. What have year done to express your .dissatisfaction, or to change the group 




r «-• 






17a. 
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l . All in all, how satisfied hvA. 3 you been wi~ the group? (CHECK OiNE) 
I i -ary satis fist d 
[ ! ^omewftmt satisfied 
| ■ J omewharr d i a s a t i s Fie d 
| j tery ci-Ls3a.til.sf ied 



J. How strong -a. sense of belonging do you feel you have to the group? How much 
do /HD ui regally Feel a part ox the zroup ? (CHECK ONE) 

| | Hit tie. cnr no sense of haiOTOging 

□ Some ggasrc of belonging 

I | Yairly strr:aug sense of be-V* rging 

I | Strong sense of belonging 



0. How xnuch socializing is theras among members of your group outside of group 

activities? (Casual get-to^ners, mestirg at the library, etc.) (CHECK ONE) 

| | A. great (DebIL 

' 1 I Quite a bit 

( j Some 

| A Little 
I j Hone an ail 



1. How much datirug is there among members of ymnr group? (CHECK ONE) 
1 1 A great deni 
I | Quite a bit 
I | Seme 
| j A little 
fl 1 Hon e ^t sLL 

i 1 | Nb:t mjjpLicable — Scrrnrity or Fraternity group 



When penrUe ana worried or troubled cm have.- critical personal decisions ta 
make, ney gss 53 efc±na&s talk it over with somebody- -with family, friends, or 
other p^aofjl Be- During your ctrlle^e years, wraen you have been faced with per- 
sonal omcsrrs and decisions* have ycmu t alidad them over with -he * ol 1 owing 



people in yomr 


group? (CHECK ONE F® EA.CI; 


l ?ERi>0N 


LISTED) 








Yes , 


— - ’-X 


No, but 


No, wotlIcl never 






several 


G7TJZ2S Or 


I would 


take a personal 






times 


’•nee 


if needed 


problem here 


Or ^ Leers 




□ 


□ 


□ 


J — 1. 


Kcr-studstt advisor to tie 


group □ 


□ 


□ 


£ 


Cl<7 - sa ir ends 


in the group 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


ERlC er -■***• 


not included 


above) 


□ 


□ 


□ 



7Q 
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23. In any org ani zation, different members have different degrees of personal 

in - "o 1 venae n t within the confines of the group . Some members have many close 
friend in the group and find that their personal lives and friendships are 
greatly influenced by their group membership. Other members have few close 
friends in xhe group , and find that their personal lives are quite distinctly 
separated from their participation in group activities. We would like to 
kne w about your friendships within the group. 

How mar: p-ople in the group dc you regard as good friends of yours? 

(Number) 

23a. Hpw do you feeL about this situation? (CHECK ONE) 

| t_ would like to have more good friends in this group 

Fj i am satisfied with the number of good friends that I have in 
this group 

| Sometimes T feel that try friendships are too bound up in this group. 

I wish X had fewer good friends in this group and more good 
friends outside the group. 



24. As of East spring, who would you. say were your five best friends here at 
Michig^^ — —the people you ifeXt pretty close to, "whether fellows or girls, 
romantic: or nonrcmnantic friends, fellow students or anyone else in your life 
the T3niver s i ty . (NOTE; WE ARE INTERESTED IN YOUR FIVE BEST FRIENDS AT 

MICHIGAN? , WHETHER OR NOT THEY WERE MEMBERS OF YOUR GROUP.) 

Please print the first and last names of these friends, check whether they are 
male or female and indirate where they come from. 

Ae; we have indicated, we are interested in the friends' names only to enable 
u:r, teg analyze the data according to groupings of friends. 

(WOTS: XT XS IMPORTANT THAT XBU NAME FIVE PERSONS EVEN THOUGH SOME OF THESE 

MAY BE SO MET HING LESS TE05N "BEST" FRIENDS. IT IS NOT NECESSARY THAT YOU KNOW 
OB. LIKE EACH OF THE FIVE FRIESES MENTIONED EQUALLY WELL.) 



Where they come from 

Ssme of Friend here at Michigan (City and state; country, 

(First and Last Names) Male Female if foreign) 



Friend A: 
Friend B : 



friend £: 



Friend J3 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Friend E: 



I- 10 



u 



QJ 



m £ 


W 






3 H3 W 








<d o 3 c 

C (1) Q 

— i »H 


"B 

Cl 


□ 


□ 


CO 5-1 CD 


*1—1 






Cti u-i x 


5-4 






m 4-J 


Pl 






aT) ^ 
n 3 D c 

O CD O <U 


a 






u *H X 








00 5 

4-4 4-1 

u o 


ro 

i3 

•0 


□ 


□ 


^ x 








O O X = 


Jj 






>, CO O O 


Pl 






01) cfl :p 








O CD 

4J 5-4 ID 


CD 






O 3 








CD 4-1 CD 3 
> X 

cti co -u : 


TD 

3 

01 


□ 


□ 


X U CD X 


-r-4 






cu X : 








CO 4-1 £ 

-t) D ^ cn 


5X4 






C CD 3 

<D t - 1 — O 


PQ 






•r-4 Cfl 

^ O) = 4-J 

m £ co 

(fl C CD 


ID 

3 

'CD 


□ 


□ 


D CO o d 


-H 






co *h cy 


5-4 






CD CD 4J 

X X W J-j 


Ph 






-U CD CD 








^ 3 £ 


<1 






you 
use 
er Q 
ans 


rd 

3 

CD 


□ 


□ 


X-N 3 > O 


*H 






5s O n 4J 


5-i 






x >> c 
cti a c 


Pn 






CD O 




SO 




cw M D 




01 


o 


•H 3 W O 

CO 5-4 CO 




>•< 




•H 








3 o> ^ = 
O X 

•?H <ct? •»* to 








O S >„(D 




o 


,Q 


O r-l p-f 




4-J 


z: 


01 CD ” 






J=J 


C • *-> 




bO 




£ <C0 Ctf 05 




3 ^ 




o ”T3 5-4 *^4 




O Q 




O C « 




■-* 2: 


33 § 


CD CL 5-* 




CD III 


(D *H 0 2) 




^3 H. 
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4-J vw so 
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3 
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•H O 
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o 
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•H O 
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x: ^ 

4-i 


^ § 


4J O CD 


X 


pj 
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cr 


TD » 


£ ~ 


B o 




•H O 
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u o 


3 


T3 
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Q 




• 
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saw 
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CO 


3 ; H 
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CD 

3 
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B o 


cy 


CL 


ODD XQi 
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CO 




CD GD O D 


5-4 


o* 


4D *H Q 


CD 
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CD 4-> £ 


co :pj 




4d O co 


co 


cti O 


- * 


•H d CD O 


3 


I— 1 5-4 
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.-i g 3 ju 


CCJ 


>60 


td O 


3 cr 




4-1 


>* S 


-c) r-c tb 




O 5-i 




t-u o 3 © 




3 


!p^ P=4 


3 O *H t0 


O 


10 o 


!M M 


o c 


IS 


< 


V_X 


£ fl) c 3 








> CD 1 — * 








(U 'H C O 


co, 


• 




13 M-n 3 X 


-H 


CC3 





□ □ 



Z\ □ 



a d 



□ o 



□ □ 



co 

cd o 

>< 13 



HD 

ai 

3 




CD 


cc 


5-i 


o 


O 


< 


4-1 


w 


CD 




X 


Pd 




o 


TD 


Pm 


3 




CD 


ptj 


’H 


J2 


5-4 


o 


4-1 




CO 


CD 


•H 


pa 


X 




4-1 


CD 




'v-/ 


£ 




o 




3 


O* 


X 


CU 




3 


3 


o 




5-« 


>•> 


bO 


TD 


CD 


• H 


X 


Pi 


4J 



X 




□ □ 



□ □ 



□ □ 



□ □ 



□ □ 



co 

0) O 



CD 




X 




4D 




o 




4-J 




TD 




CD 




bO / — s 


3 


Q 


O 




r— 4 

CD 


H 


X 


Pd 




P-» 


T3 




3 


X 


CD 


CD 


•H 


< 


5-1 


W 


4-1 


Pd 


CO 


o 


•H 




X 




4-J 


eh 


4-J 


o 


3 




X 


4-J 


CD 


X 


e 


CO 


CD 


•H 


' — ^ 






3 


t>* 


O 


Cu 


>> 
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O 


o 
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•H 
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CO 
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CD 


CD 
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•H 


cr 
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3 
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bO 


4-J 


•H 


O 


H 


•H 


o 
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4-J 


X 
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CD 
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TD 
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CD 
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X 
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*r-4 
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3 
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a) 
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•r-4 


X 


5^ 




44 
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> 
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£ 
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3 
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>> 
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3 


3 




o 


O 




X 






3 


T3 




bO 


CD 
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3 


X 


pq 


•H 


co 




X 


3 


o 


I — 4 






3 


4-) 


4J 


3 


o 


3 


X 


e 


ai 


3 


CD 


CD 


3 




X 


bO 






-H 




CD 


X 


O- 


> 


a 


3 


CCS 


•r-4 


•H 


X 


s 


4-» 


CD 


o 


•r-4 




4-J 


4-1 





vO 

CM 



□ Most of my five best friends at Michigan wcluld be included in a list of my five best friends gene tally 
| | one or two of my friends at Michigan would be included in a list- Of my five best friends generally 

□ None of my friends at Michigan would be included in a list of my five best friends generally 
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27. We would now like to turn to questions about leadership and influence in your 
group. For the following questions, we will be asking you to answer about the 
group president (or chairman) and the most respected and admired person in 
your group. In some cases, the president and the most respected and admired 
person are the same. In other cases, they are different. We would like you 
to distinguish them whenever possible. 

First, who do you think was the most respected and admired person in your 
group last year? (WRITE NAME) 



a. What group position, if any, did he (she) hold? 

28. Below you will find a list of the kinds of qualities or characteristics student 
often mention in describing presidents and most respected and admired people in 
their groups. You will notice that the list is very varied-- that there are 
different qualities these people might have. 

Please go down the list and check the three characteristics that are the most 
accurate descriptions of the pres iden t . 

Then, go down the list again, and check the three characteristics that most 
accurately fit the most respected and admired person. (IF THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
MOST RESPECTED AND ADMIRED PERSON ARE THE SAME, CHECK PRESIDENT COLUMN ONLY) 

CHECK 3 ITEMS IN EACH COLUMN 
Most Respected 

Pres iden t and Admired Person 

A. Has most knowledge in group-related areas 

B. Is extremely warm, sympathetic and under- 
s tand ing--able to empathize 

C. Has most ability to direct others, to organize 
activity and delegate responsibility 

D. Has approval of and influence with people 
at the University outside the group 

E. Personifies the ideal values of the group 

F. Has time and energy to work and is obviously 
eager to participate 

G. Is easy to get along with, personally friendly 

H. Has very original and creative ideas 

I. Represents what the average group member is like 

J. Has one or more of the following characteris- 
tics: good physical appearance, athletic skill, 

savoir faire, good family background 

K. Is reliable, dependable 
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j — 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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‘9. Apart from their positions as president and most admired person , how much do 
you like these individuals as people? (CHECK ONE BOX FOR EACH LINE* IF THE 
PRESIDENT IS THE MOST RESPECTED AND ADMIRED PERSON, CHECK PRESIDENT LINE ONLY) 



Like Like Dislike Dislike 

very much somewhat Neutral s omewha t very much 



President 

Most respected and admired person 



□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 



JO. If you were not to participate in some important group activities, how likely 
is it that a group member would let you know you should? (CHECK ONE) 

I | Someone would certainly let me know 

I | Someone would probably let me know 

I I Someone might let me know 

I | Probably no one would let me know 

□ No one would let me know 



31. How much pressure is there on you to participate in the group's activities? 
(CHECK ONE) 

I I A great deal of pressure 
I I Quite a bit of pressure 
I I Some pressure 
I I A little pressure 
□ No pressure at all 



32. If you feel any pressure at all, what is its main source? (CHECK ONE) 
I | The president and/or other officers 
I | The advisor to the group 
I | Other members (excluding officers) 

□ Other (SPECIFY WHO) 



33. Members differ in the extent to which they share the dominant beliefs and 

values of the groups to which they belong. Sometimes it doesn't matter to the 
group whether members share such values and beliefs. Sometimes it does. In 
the next three questions, we ask you what happens when members do not share the 
dominant beliefs and values of your group (whatever they are). 

n Not sharing 1 * means any difference between members and the group in the group's 
crucial beliefs and values; sometimes, differences can exist without being 
expressed in criticisms, arguments, or conflicts. We want you to think of 
*'not sharing** in this broad sense, as including underlying differences as well 
as open disagreements. 
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33 . (continued) 

If you were not to share the dominant beliefs and values of your group, how 
likely is it that a group member would let you know you should? (CHECK ONE) 

I | Someone would certainly let me know 

I I Someone would probably let me know 

I | Someone might let me know 

I | Probably no one would let toe know 

□ No one would let me know 



34. How much pressure is there on you to share the dominant beliefs and values of 
your group? (CHECK ONE) 

I I A great deal of pressure 

r 1 Quite a bit of pressure 

1 1 Some pressure 

r 1 A little pressure 

| | No pressure at all 



35. 



To what extent are you im fact in agreement with the dominant values and beliefs 
of your group? (CHECK OME) 

Fj Very high agreement 

I I High agreement 

I | Moderate agreement 

I I Low agreement 

I I Very low agreement 

[ I Don * t know 



36. In your experience, has anyone ever been expelled or encouraged to leave your 
group? (CHECK ONE) 

□ Yes □ No (SKIP TO Q. 37) 

(IF YES) 36a. About how many times has this happened? (WRITE NUMBER OF TIMES) 



What did they (the people who were expelled or encouraged to 
leave) do? Why were they asked to leave? (BE SPECIFIC AS TO 
THE BEHAVIOR OR BELIEFS THAT LED TO THEIR LEAVING.) 
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Even though some members may disapprove of or disagree with certain aspects 
of their groups, on the whole they and other members tend to go along with 
the main program of the group. People have different reasons for this. Listed 
below are five reasons given by people when they are asked why they do things 
their groups suggest or want them to do. Please read all five carefully. Then 
number them according to their importance to you as reasons for doing the 
things your group suggests or wants you to do. 

GIVE RANK "l 81 TO THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR, M 2 U TO THE NEXT, ETC » 

A. "I admire and respect the group and the people in it and go along with 

them even when I sometimes disagree." 

B. "I respect the competence and good judgment of people in the group 

about things with which they are more experienced than I." 

C. "The group or people in it can give special support, help and attention 

to those who go along with the program." 

D. "The group or the people in it can make things uncomfortable for those 

who do not go along with the program." 

E. "The group has a legitimate right to expect that members will carry 

out the program." 



In general, how much influence do you think the following groups or persons 
actually have in determining the policies and programs of your group? (CHECK 
ONE BOX FOR EACH LINE) 

Not 

applicable Con- A great 

in my No A little siderable deal of 

group influence influence influence influence 



The president 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Other officers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


The membership as a whole 
(excluding officers) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


The non-student advisor to 
the group 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


The church, the congregation 
the group is connected with 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


State, regional, or national 
branches of your group 


□ 


i — i 

u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Other organizations at the 
University like yours (reli- 












gious, political, fraterni- 
ties, sororities} 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Faculty or administration at the 
University (other than advisor) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Those students active in student 










organizations, student govern- 
ment (other than members) 


□ 


□ 


G 


□ 


□ 


The general student body (other 
than members 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 












Le or groups outside the 
Ll\i varsity (alumni, other 


□ 


1 

09 

9 

• v 


□ 


□ 




•^jcTu'p’le , other groups) 


U 


G 



n r* 
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39. (IF YOUR GROUP IS PART OF A LARGER ORGANIZATION WITH REGIONAL OR NATIONAL 
BOARDS, COMMITTEES, OR BRANCHES OUTSIDE THE UNIVERSITY) Would you say that 
your group has had any influence on these boards, committees, or branches of 
your organization outside the University? (CHECK ONE) 

□ Yes 

□ No 

40. We are interested in whether your group has had any influence within the 
University . 

First, would you say that your group has had any influence on the faculty at 
Michigan? 

□ Yes □ No 

(IF YES) What kind of influence has your group had? (BE SPECIFIC AS TO THE 
NATURE OF THE INFLUENCE, GIVING EXAMPLES WHEN POSSIBLE) 



41. Would you say that your group has had any influence on the administration at 
Michigan? 

□ Yes I I No 

(IF YES) What kind of influence has your group had? (BE SPECIFIC, GIVING 
EXAMPLES WHEN POSSIBLE) 



42. Would you say that your group has had any influence on other students or 
student groups at Michigan? 

I I Yes □ No 

(IF YES) What kind of influence has your group had? (BE SPECIFIC, GIVING 
EXAMPLES WHEN POSSIBLE) 
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3. 



Very often a particular group has a general "atmosphere," and one can think of 
a number of adjectives or phrases that could be used in describing the group. 
Below are a number of pairs of phrases or adjectives labeled "A" and "B" which 
might be used to describe group atmospheres. For each pair, check the alterna- 
:ive that indicates how much you feel either phrase characterizes the atmosphere 



of your 


group. Do these quickly 


and give your first 


impress ion . 




(CHECK 


ONE BOX FOR EACH PAIR) 


A is 
very 
charac- 


A is 

Tairly 

charac- 


Neither 
A nor 
*- s 

charac- 


B is 

Tairly 

charac- 


_B is 
very 
chasrac- 






ter is tic 

of the 
group 


teris tic 
of the 

group 


ter is tic 

of the 
group 


teris tic 
of the 
g rou P 


ter is tic 

of the 
group 


1. A. 
B. 


Politically conservative 
Politically liberal 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. A. 
B. 


Unc onven t iona 1 
Conventional 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


3. A. 
B. 


In tellectual 
Not intellectual 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. A. 
B. 


Accepting of traditional 
religious beliefs 

Rejecting of traditional 
religious beliefs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. A. 
B. 


Against the war in Viet Nam j — j 

Supports the war in Viet Nam 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. A. 
B. 


Closed 

Open 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


• □ 


7. A. 
B. 


Absorbed in social life and 
dating □ 

Not absorbed in social life 
and dating 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. A. 
B. 


Absorbed in studies and 
academic work 

Not absorbed in studies 
and academic work 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9. A. 
B. 


Liberal conception of sexual 
standards and morality |— j 

Conservative and traditional 
conception of sexual standards 
and morality 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


10. A. 
B. 


Warm 

Cold 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11. A. 
B. 


Positive toward fraternities 
and sororities |~~| 

Negative toward fraternities 
and sororities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


A. 

FRir B * 


Relaxed 

Tense 


950 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 
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44. Now, please use the same set of adjectives to describe yourself . 

Ne i thex 

(CHECK ONE BOX FOR EACH PAIR) A is A is A aor B is B is 

very fairly ±s f aixrly very 

charac - c. harac - chm- charge- charac - 
ter is tic ter:ls tic texrlsxxc teriLstrlc teri stic 

o f me o f me o fr ne. of inse of me 



1- A. 
B. 


Politically conservative 
Politically liberal 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


2. A. 
B. 


Unconventional 

Conventional 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


D 


3. A. 
B. 


Intellectual 
Not intellectual 


□ 


□ 


IT 


□ 


□ 


4. A. 

B . 


Accepting of traditional 
religious beliefs 

Rejecting of traditional 
religious beliefs 


n 


n 


'= 


□ 


□ 


5. A. 
B. 


Against the war in Viet Nam 
Supports the war in Viet Nam 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. A. 
B. 


Closed 

Open 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. A. 

B. 


Absorbed in social life and 
dating 

Not absorbed in social life 
and dating 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. A. 
B. 


Absorbed in studies and 
academic work 

Not absorbed in studies 
and academic work 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9. A. 
B. 


Liberal conception of sexual 
standards and morality j— j 

Conservative and traditional 
conception of sexual standards 
and morality 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


10. A. 
B. 


Warm 

Cold 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11. A. 
B. 


Positive toward fraternities 
and sororities 

Negative toward fraternities 
and sororities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


12. A. 

B. 


Relaxed 

Tense 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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i . All groups change. Yet, some groups change in major ways with new crops cf 

members, while other groups pretty much keep a certain character or a tmospherre 
regardless of the kinds of people who join them. 

From your own experience or from what you have heard from others, to what 
extent does your group keep a certain character vs. change when new people 
enter it? (CHECK ONE) 

| | Changes in major ways with mew crops of members 

□ Keeps a certain character or atmosphere 

5 . All groups teach or affect their members to some degree. Some attempt to 

teach or affect their members directly-- through orientation meetings, traizxmg 
sessions, study groups, and so on. Some groups teach or affect their memberrs 
indirectly- -a lmos t as a byproduct of being together and doing things togetmsr.. 

How directly does your group attempt to teach or affect new members? (CHECK ONE) 
I | Very directly 
| | Somewhat directly 

[ | Somewhat indirectly 
| | Very indirectly 

~~| Neither directly nor indirectly; my group does not try to teach or affect 
new members 



7. How much do you think your group is concerned with teaching or influencing 
new members? (CHECK ONE) 

I | Very much concerned 

I | Concerned 

I | Unconcerned 

| | Not at all concerned 

8. What does your group try to teach new members? What kinds of effects would it 
like to have on new members? (BE SPECIFIC AS TO THE CONTENT OF THE TEACHING 
AND INFLUENCE) 
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49. How does your group try to teach new members? What meaixs does it us; co 
affect new members? CBE SPECIFIC AS TO THE WAYS AMD MF.ANK USED) 



50. Being in some groups at college sometimes brings a c-hange in ideas, beliefs, 
or values--such things as religious beliefs, political belie£s, ways of 
viewing people. How much do you think you have changed in t hin gs like this 
as a result of being in this group? (CHECK ONE) 

I I Have changed a great deal 

I i Have changed somewhat 

I i Have changed a little 

I 1 Haven't changed at all 

50a. If you feel you have changed at all in things like this, could you 

describe some of the ways you have changed? (PLEASE INDICATE WHAT YODR 
VIEW WAS BEFORE AND WHAT IT IS NOW.) 
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L. What atxout: nror-e persona L. kinds of changes --not just particular beliefs and 
value? . , bn:*: changes ir he kind of person one n. s , the way one sees or feels 
about cneself? How rac h do you think you have changed in things like this as 
a resul t of being in xir s group? (CHECK ONE) 

I Have changed a great deal 

□ Ha ve changed somewna : 

□ Have changed a little 

I j Haven T c changed at a ll 

51a. If y'ou ibeel you have changed at all in things like this, could yon 

describe some of the ways you have changed? (PLEASE INDICATE WHAT YOU 
WERE LEKE BEFORE AND WHAT YOU ARE LIKE NOW.) 



2. What specific people within the group have been significant in the ways you 
have changed or developed--either in your beliefs and values, or in more per- 
sonal changes? (CHECK NE BOX FOR EACH LINE) 

Very Fairly Somewhat Not 

significant significant significant significant 



Officers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


One or two friends in the group 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


Respected and admired group 
members 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


The nonstudent advisor to the 
group 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



3. In your life after college, do you expect to belong to organizations like your 

group or engage in activities similar to those of your present group? (CHECK ONE) 

I I Definitely yes 

I I Probably yes 

I | Perhaps 

| ! Probably no 

I | Definitely no 99 

* ■ 

o 
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54. Frequently, different subgroups exist within a larger group. Members may be 
In one or more subgroups, or they may be in none. There are two types of 
subgroups that are easy to identify. In one type, the members share many more 
common interests and activities with each other than with the general member- 
ship. They are often close friends and like to be together. That is, they 
form a clique . 

In anc ther type of subgroup, the members have ideas about the goals, activities, 
and ideals of the group that are somewhat different from those of the general 
membership or of other subgroups. That is, they form a f ac tion . 

54a. Are there any friendship cffiques in your group? (CHECK ONE) 

□ Yes 0 No 



54b. Are there any f ac tions in your group? (CHECK ONE) 

□ Yes □ No (SKIP TO Q. 55) 

(IF YES) 54c. About how many factions would you say there are in your 
group? 

(WRITE NUMBER) 

54d. What are the main ideals, goals and activities supported 
by each faction? 

Faction 1: 



Faction 2: 



Faction 3: 



Faction 4: 



54e. Are you a member of any faction in your group? (CHECK ONE) 
□ Yes □ No (SKIP TO Q. 55) 

(IF YES) 54f . Which one(s)? (IDENTIFY BY THE NUMBER(S) 

YOU USED IN Q. 54d) 
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55. In general, hovv7 Tnuch conrJLl^tt would you say there is (or has been) in your 
group? (CHECK ONE) 

171 A great deal 

| j Quite a bit 

| | S curve 

| ] A little 

I | None 

56. Are tiaere any aspects of the University which produce difficulties for your 
group? (CHECK ONE) 

□ Yes □ No (SKIP TO Q . 5 7) 

(IF YES) 56a. Gould you describe what kinds of difficulties your group has 
facsd with the University? (PLEASE BE SPECIFIC) 



57. 


To what extent do you think the following groups or 
your group is doing? (CHECK ONE BOX FOR EACH LINE) 


persons are 


aware 


of what 






Very 

much 

aware 


Quite 

aware 


Some- 

what 

aware 


Not 

Vaguely at all 
aware aware 




Other organizations at the University like 
yours (religious, political, 
fraternities , sororities ) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 




Faculty or administration at the University 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




The general student body (other than members) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


58. 


What is the image of your group at the University? 
people at the University perceive it? 


How do you 


think 


other 




101 (CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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58a. How accurate is this perception of your group? (CHECK ONE) 

□ Very accura te 

I | Somewhat accurate 
I | Somewhat inaccurate 

□ Very inaccura te 

58b* How favorable is this perception of your group? (CHECK ONE) 
I I Very favorable 
I | Somewhat favorable 

I I Neutral, neither favorable nor unfavorable 
I | Somewhat unfavorable 
I I Very unfavorable 



59. Suppose as a result of strong opposition within the University your group were 
in real danger of going out of existence. How much effort would you be willing 
to spend in order to prevent this? (CHECK ONE) 

I | A very great deal 

I j Quite a bit 

I | Some 

I | A little 

I | None 

60. How much opposition to your group do you think actually exists within the 
University? (CHECK ONE) 

I | A very great deal 
| ~1 Quite a bit 
□ Some 
| | A little 

I | None 

61. Suppose as a result of general member disinterest your group were in real 
danger of going out of existence. How much effort would you be willing to 
spend in order to prevent this? (CHECK ONE) 

I | A very great deal 

| | Quite a bit 

| | Some 

I | A little 

I | None 
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62. Using the following pairs of phrases or adjectives labelled "A" and "B", 

please check the alternative that indicates how much you feel either phrase 
characterizes the atmosphere of the University of Michigan . Do these quickly 
and give your first impression. 



(CHECK ONE BOX FOR EACH PAIR) 



A is 
very 
charac- 



A is 

fairly 

charac- 



Neither 
A nor 
B is 
charac- 



B is 

fairly 

charac- 



B is 
very 
charac’ 



ter istic ter istic teris tic ter istic ter istic 
of the of the of the of the of the 
University University Ifciivgrsity University University 



1. A. 
B • 


Politically conservative 
Politically liberal 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. A. 
B • 


Unconventional 

Conventional 


□ 


□ 


G 


□ 


□ 


3, A. 
B. 


Intellec tual 
Not intellectual 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4 . A . 
B. 


Accepting of traditional 
religious beliefs 

Rejecting of traditional 
religious beliefs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5 * A* 
B. 


Against the war in Viet Nam 
Supports the war in Viet Nam 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6 • A . 
B. 


Closed 

Open 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7, A. 
B. 


Absorbed in social life and 
dating 

Not absorbed in social life 
and dating 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8, A. 
B. 


Absorbed in studies and 
academic work 

Not absorbed in studies 
and academic work 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9, A, 
B. 


Liberal conception of sexual 
standards and morality 

Conservative and traditional 
conception of sexual 
standards and morality 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


10- A. 
B. 


Warm 

Cold 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11, A. 
B. 


Positive toward fraternities 
and sororities 

Negative toward fraternities 
and sororities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


’•>0 A. 

ERIC® - 


Relaxed 

Tense 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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63. What would you say are the major goals and purposes of your group? Be as 
specific as you can about the things your group is trying to accomplish. 
(WRITE IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE ) 

Goal 1 (Most important) 



Goal 2 (Second most important) 



Goal 3 (Third most important) 



64. How effective do you think your group has been in achieving these goals? 
(CHECK ONE BOX FOR EACH LINE) 







Very 


Somewhat 


Somewhat 


Very 






effective 


effective 


ineffective 


ineffective 


Goa 1 


i 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


Goal 


2 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Goal 


3 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



65. Compared to other groups like yours --whether religious, political, fraternities, 
sororities --how effective has your group been in the overall achievement of its 
goals? (CHECK ONE) 

| | My group has been very much more effective than other groups .like mine 

| | My group has been somewhat more effective than other groups like mine 

| | My group has been somewhat less effective than other groups like mine 

| | My gr.oup has been much less effective than other groups like mine 



66. What have been the most important changes in your group over the past few years? 
(BE AS SPECIFIC AS YOU CAN, GIVING EXAMPLES WHEN YOU CAN) 
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In this question, we would like you to focus on how interested you and other 
group members are in a number of areas. Below is a list of things in which 
people have different degrees of interest. In the column headed "Importance 
to me," indicate how interested you are in each area. Then, in the column 
headed '’Importance to group members, 11 indicate how interested other members of 
your group are in each area. If you feel you are simply unable to make a 
judgment in a particular area, use the question mark symbol. But please use 
it only when you feel you really don’t know. 

DEGREE OF INTEREST IN AREAS 



.1 The area is of very special interest, of great importance 
2 The area represents a fairly important interest 
3^ The area is of minor importance 

0 The area is of no interest at all, of no importance 

In this particular area I am simply unable to make a 
judgment--! really don't know 



Importance Importance to 

Area of interest to me group members 

A. Interest in campus issues and politics; student 
regulations 



B. Interest in studying; taking the course work 
seriously 

C. Interest in international understanding; ways of 
promoting peace; disarmament 

D. Interest in the world of ideas; the intellectual 
life; excitement in exploring new ideas 



E. Interest in evaluating myself and others with 

respect to being ’’sharp" or "cool"; concern with 
the kind of clothes that one wears; how one talks 
and behaves when he is with others 



F. Interest in the arts--music, painting, literature, 
poetry 

G. . Interest in religious standards and beliefs; concern 

with taking a religious perspective toward life 

H. Interest in the contemporary political scene; 
national and international affairs; current events 



I. Interest in dating and social life 
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68. Groups may or may not be interested in areas other than the central activities 
and ideas of the group alone. For example, religious groups may or may not 
take an active interest in political issues. 

In the following question, we would like to know which of the listed situa- 
tions the group as a whole would consider appropriate or inappropriate for 
discussion and for taking some position on, and which situations the group 
as a whole would not be concerned with. We are not interested here in the 
opinions of individual members but rather in how the group, as a group , would 
respond to the sitxiations. Using the following code, indicate for each state - 
ment whether or not the group would consider it appropriate for both discussion 
and action (Code 1), appropriate for discussion but inappropriate for action 
(Code 2), inappropriate for both discussion and action (Code 3), or neutral 
(Code 0) . 

CODE: 



_1 The group as a whole would consider this an appropriate topic 
for both discussion and action (or taking a position). 

2 The group as a whole would consider this an appropriate topic 

for discussion but inappropr ia te for action (or taking a position) . 

_3 The group as a whole would consider this an inappropriate topic 
for both discussion and action (or taking a position) . 

0 The group as a whole would be neutral toward this topic. It would 
not see it as either appropriate or inappropriate . 



(WRITE CODE NUMBER CORRESPONDING TO THE VIEW THE 
GROUP WOULD HAVE) 



Group would 
consider this: 



A. It is suggested that courses on religion be given by a newly- 
created department of religion at the University of Michigan 



B. The APA offers season tickets at a discount of 90% or more if 
the members of any student organization agree to buy tickets 



C. The honors program is going to be revised. 

D. Several campus ministers ask that they be allowed time during 
a regular lecture hour to speak to students about religious 
affairs, if the professor teaching the course approves 



E. Your group is asked to join in a civil rights demonstration 

F. It is suggested that birth control information and devices be 
dispensed by Student Health Service to married and unmarried 
students 

G. Students who have done well in a course get together to tutor 
others who find the course difficult 



H. Many faculty and regents have raised the question of how much 
varsity sports should be emphasized at the University of Michigan 

I. It is suggested that the group vote on and declare a group 
position on the war in Viet Nam 



O J. 




Hours are liberalized for all women students 
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69. Below are listed a number of different ways group members may behave. Members 
of your group may or may not have actually behaved in these ways. However, we 
would like you to answer in terms of how the group would react Lf someone 
behaved in the ways described. Using the following code, indicate for each 
statement how the group would probably react. 

CODE: 



JL The group would be indifferent to or neutral toward this behavior. 

2 Other group members would discuss this behavior among themselves, 
but not act in any particular way toward the person in question. 

3. Other group members would act cold and unfriendly toward the person 
in question but not discuss his behavior with him directly. 

4 Other group members would discuss or criticize this behavior 
directly with the person in question. 

5. Other group members would discourage the person in question from 
continuing in the group. 



(WRITE THE CODE NUMBER CORRESPONDING TO THE Group would 

REACTION THE GROUP WOULD HAVE) react: 

A. A member acts bored and uninterested in the group 

B. A member always insists on getting his own way and bossing 
others around 

C. A member dresses in a slovenly manner and bathes infrequently 

D. A member takes pleasure in criticizing and "knocking" the group's 
plans and activities without making any constructive suggestions 

E. A member often ttffees on jobs in the group and ends up not doing 

them — — 

F. A member constantly picks fights with other group members 

G. A member is dating someone of another race 

H. A member is more interested in "showing off" than in working 

with the group 



70. In what ways do you think your group could be improved? (BE AS SPECIFIC AS 

YOU CAN, GIVING PROPOSALS AND PROGRAMS YOU WOULD LIKE TO SEE YOUR GROUP CONSIDER) 



O 
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Background and Attitude Questionnaire ' for Old and New Members 



PART II 



in understanding the diiierent student organizations we are studying, it is neces- 
sary that we take into account some facts about the members. We, therefore, need 
the following information about you. 



1. How old are you? and 

years months 

2. Check whether you are male CD or female I j 

3. What is your marital status? Single CD Engaged CD Married I I 

4. When did you enter the University? 

month year 

3. When do you expect to graduate? _ 

month year 



6. What kind of degree do you expect to receive? 

Degree Department 



7. 



What is 
t ration? 
,! physics 
instead 



(or will be, if you haven’t yet choo^. or) your field of concen- 

Be as specific as you can (e.g., "experx. ... tal physics 1 ' instead of 
11 ; "clinical psychology" instead of "psychology"; "American history" 
of "history") . 



Actual or intended field of concentration 



8. How certain are you that you will stay with this major? (CHECK ONE) 

CD Completely certain 
□ Certain 

I | Fairly certain; some doubts 
I | Unsure 

I | Completely unsure 

9. Are you currently in an honors program? (CHECK ONE) CD Yes CD No (SKIP TO Q. 

(IF YES) 9a. In which department? 

(SKIP TO QUESTION 11) 
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(IF NO TO Q. 9) Have you ever been in an honors program? (CHECK ONE) 

| | Yes CD No 

What is your overall (cumulative) grade point average? (ANSWER ONE) 

I am fairly certain that my overall grade point average is 

I think that my overall grade point average is . 

Check here if you have no idea what your overall grade point average is I — I 

Have you decided what occupation or type of work you expect to enter after 
you have graduated or completed any further training? (CHECK OHE) 

I | Yes, and very sure of my decision 

□ Yes, and fairly sure 

I | Yes, but not at all sure 

I 1 No, undecided among 2 or 3 choices 

I 1 No 2 don’t really know what I want to do 

□ No, I’m not really interested in an occupation; I’m just interested in 
marriage and a family 



Please describe as specifically as you can , the occupation or type of work you 
think you will enter." (If you are uncertain about your work decision, answer 
in terms of the occupation you would probably choose if you had to make a 
decision now.) 

For instance, if possible , don’t just say f Go into TV ; instead, please 
specify whether it is TV production, acting, directing, etc. 

Or, if you’re interested in government, please specify what department 
(foreign service, labor, etc) and whether you’re thinking of elective office 
or government service, etc. 

Or, don’t just say "Business"; instead, please specify whether it is a family 
business, owning your own business, business management, size of company, 
whether you are considering some specialized aspect of business such as 
"public relations,” "auditing or accounting," etc. 

Or, if you’re interested in "teaching English, please specify what level of 
teaching (high school, college, etc), and whether it is only teaching or a 
combination of teaching and research, or teaching and creative writing, etc> 




4 -{# 
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In relation to fraternities or sororities, check which of the following state- 
ments applies to you . 

! J Never went through rush 

l_J Rushed, but dropped out before final bids 

i J Rushed and didn’t receive a bid 

IDJ Rushed and received a bid but did not pledge 
I I Pledged but later depledged 
I I Initiated but later dropped out 

d) Am currently a member (PLEASE SPECIFY THE HOUSE) __ 

14a. If you have ever depledged or dropped out of a fraternity or sorority, 
please indicate why. 



Check one of the following places which best describes the place where you 
lived most of your life . 

CD Suburb in a metropolitan area of more than 2,000,000 population 

CD Suburb in a metropolitan area of 500,000 to 2,000,000 

CD Suburb in a metropolitan area of 100,000 to 500,000 

□ In a city (not a suburb) of more than 2,000,000 

□ In a city of 500,000 to 2,000,000 
CD In a city of 200,000 to 500,000 

□ In a city of 50,000 to 200,000 

□ City or town of 10,000 to 50,000 
CD Town of less than 10,000 

CD Farm, ranch or other open country 



What is your father’s occupation (or, if he is retired or deceased, what was 
it before)? Kindly give a full answer, such as "high school chemistry 
teacher," "welder in an aircraft factory," "president of a small automobile 
agency," "manager of a large department store." 
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7. How far did your parents go in school? (CHECK ONE FOR EACH PARENT) 
Father Mother 



1 I 


1 i 


Less than high school 


i 

1 1 


1. 1 


Some high school (9 to 11 years) 


u 


IJ 


Completed high school (12 years) 


□ 


Li 


Some college 


□ 


□ 


Completed college 


□ 


□ 


Advanced or professional degree 



8. About how much total income do your parents earn yearly at the present time? 
(CHECK ONE) 

LH Less than $3,999 

□ $4 , 000 to $7,499 
LI $7,500 to $9,999 

I I $10,000 to $14,999 
LJ $15,000 to $19,999 
l_J $20,000 and over 

9. What is your present religious preference? (CHECK ONE) 

□ Protestant (PLEASE SPECIFY DENOMINATION) 

| ] Catholic 

| 1 Jewish 

□ Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 

| | None 



10 . Is this the religion in which you w£ r e reared? (CHECK ONE) 

□ Yes (SKIP TO QN 0 (ANSWER QUESTIONS 20a, 20b & 20c) 

(IF NO) 20a. In what religion wrer# you reared? (CHECK ONE) 

□ Protestant (PLEAS# SPECIFY DENOMINATION) 

I I Catholic 

I I Jewish 

□ Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 

□ N one 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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20. (Cont) 

(IF NO) 20b. When did you change your religious preference? 

I | In graduate school 
| j In my senior year at college 
| | In my junior year at college 

□ In my sophomore year at college 

□ In my freshman year at college 
j^J During my high school years 

i j Before my high school years 

20c. What were some of the reasons for your change? 



21. How often do you attend religious services here at Michigan? (CHECK ONE) 

| | Once a week or more 

L_J Two or three times a month 
[ j Once a month 
| | A few times a year 

L i Rarely 
LJ Never 



22. Which of the following statements of fa* th most closely describes your ideas 
about the Deity? (CHECK ONLY ONE) 

I believe in a Divine God, Creator of the Universe, Who knows my innermost 
' — 1 thoughts and feelings, and to Whom one day X shall be accountable 

r — : I believe in a power greater than myself which some people call God and 
— ^ some people call nature 

| j I believe in the worth of humanity but not in a God or Supreme Being 

* I believe in natural law and that the so-called universal mysteries are 

' — ' ultimately knowable according to scientific method 

[ j I am an atheist or agnostic 

\ "] I am not quite sure what I believe 

[_ j Other (specify) 
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23. What party does (or did) your father usually support in national elections? 

(CHECK ONE) 

j Republican 
Democratic 

i Sometimes one; sometimes the other 

i j Other (PLEASE SPECIFY ) 

24. How about your mother - what party does (or did) she usually support in 
national elections? (CHECK ONE) 

[ "I Republican 
|_j Democratic 

[ | Sometimes one; sometimes the other 

I j Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 

25. Regardless of immediate issues, how do you usually think of yourself - as a 
Republican, a Democrat or what? (CHECK ONE) 

1 ~~1 Republican 
LJ Democrat 
1 ~1 Independent 

□ Soci alis t 

□ Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 

25a. If you checked Republican or Democrat, would you consider yourself: 
(CHECK ONE) 

I I Conservative Republican 
□ Moderate Republican 
U Liberal Republican 
LJ Conservative Democrat 
L.J Moderate Democrat 
H Liberal Democrat 



26. During the past few weeks, how often have you discussed national or world 
affairs with friends, acquaintances or family? (CHECK ONE) 



□ 


Dai ly 


or 


almos t 


dai ly 


□ 


Sever 


al 


t imes 


in 


the past few weeks 


□ 


Once i 


or 


twi ce 


in 


this time 


□ 


Never 


in 


this 


pe 


riod 



27. If the last presidential election were being held today with the same 
candidates, which one would you favor? (CHECK ONE) 



H Goldwater 
ERJCH Johnson 

! Don’t know 
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Please indicate how you feel about each of the following statements. (CHECK 
ONE ALTERNATIVE FOR EACH STATEMENT) 



Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 



The way they are run now, labor unions 
do this country more harm than good 

Big companies control too much of 
American business 

A former member of the Communist Party 
who refuses to reveal the names of 
Party members he had known should not 
be allowed to teach in a college or 
university 

There is too much conformity among 
American college students 

Legislative committees should not 
investigate the political beliefs 
of university faculty members 

Books and movies ought not to deal so 
much with the unpleasant and seamy side 
of life; they ought to concentrate on 
themes that are entertaining or up- 
lifting 

The government should have the right to 
withhold relevant FBI files from 
defendants in criminal cases, when 
opening the files to them might reveal 
the names of confidential informants 

It is proper for the government to 
refuse a passport to a Socialist 

It is proper to reclassify students who 
sit in at the draft board 

Police are unduly hampered these days in 
their efforts to apprehend and deal with 
criminals 



tJ 


□ 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


1.1 


! J 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Ll 




□ 


1 "J 


1 i 


i i 


II 


I.J 


1 J 


i j 


1 J 


LJ 



-j 



If a Negro with the same income and education as you have moved into your 
block, would it make any difference to you? (CHECK ONE) 

EH Yes, it would make a difference 

□ No, it wouldn’t make any difference 

I I Don’t know if it would 



Do you think most Negroes in the U.S. are being treated fairly or unfairly? 
(CHECK ONE) 

|_J Fairly 

| _J Unfairly 
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Please indicate how you feel about each of the following important public 
issues * (CHECK ONE ALTERNATIVE FOR EACH ISSUE) 





Strongly 




Indif- 




Strongly 




Approve 


Approve 


ferent 


Oppose 


Oppose 


Firm U. S. action against the 


j | 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Castro government in Cuba 


t J 


Increased spending for defense 


j j 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Congressional investigations of 
"Un-American Activities 11 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f_i 


Agreement with the USSR to end 
nuclear testing 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I'll 


□ 


Increased student interest in 
political action 


1 J 


IJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Social Security coverage for 
medical care of older people 


Li 


1 J 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Giving Communist China a seat in 
the U . N . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


The decision to send our armed 
forces to the Dominican Republic 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Student demonstrations protesting 
U.S. involvement in the war in 
Viet Nam 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Civil Rights sit-in demonstrations I Z] 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


How do you feel about our government’s present policy in Viet Nam? 


(CHECK 0i\ 



I I I strongly approve our government’s present policy 
I ..I In general I approve our government’s present policy 
I J I approve some aspects of our present policy, oppose others 
| _J In general I oppose our present policy 
( _J I strongly oppose our present policy 

32a. If you have any disagreement with our government’s present policy, in 
what way do you disagree? 
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M. What do you led our government's policy in Viet should be? (CHECH ONE) 

i Withdraw completely from Viet Nam 

Remain in Viet Nam but adopt a more conciliatory position - e.g., stop 
bombing North and South Viet Nam, make active efforts to negotiate directly 
with the Viet Cong 

|_i Continue the policy our government is presently pursuing 
j __ Adopt a stronger military position - e.g., bombing Hanoi 

I ; Adopt a much stronger military position, even if it means a direct con- 
frontation with Communist China 

i_J Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 



O 
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some general questions about your reactions to Michigan. 

In the life you have led at the University, what experiences have been most 
important and meaningful to you? Check how important each of the following 
experiences has been to you in your life at Michigan. (CHECK ONE ALTERNATIVE 
FOR EACH ITEM LISTED.) 

Of Crucial Very Fairly Not Too Not at all 

Imp or tance Imp or tan t Imp or tan t Imp or tant Impor tan t 



Knowing students from very 
different backgrounds 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Classroom work - lectures, 
reading, classroom discussions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 i 

l ! 


Individual study, research, 
writing, art work 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Extra-curricular life--the 
campus groups and activities 
I've become involved in 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 — i 

i _l 


Parties and social life 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


in 


Dating 


□ 


□ 


L i 


in 


LJ 


Getting to know faculty, see- 
ing and talking with them out- 
side of class 


U 


□ 


U 


□ 


□ 


Discussing ideas, intellectual 
exchange with friends, other 
students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


The friendships I've formed 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


Experiences with music, drama, 
art 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


"School spirit" activities-- 
e.g., Michigras, Homecoming 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Getting involved in issues of 
national or world affairs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Being on my own- -the sheer 
experience of being independent 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Intramural or varsity sports 
(as either a spectator or 
par t ic ip an t ) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Student government; campus 
elections for student government; 
involvement in. campus issues 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Self-discovery , self- ins ight-- 
discovery and development of new 
rests and talents 

ERIC 


□ 


□ 

io$L±*7 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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35. People have different ideas about what they hope to achi eve, i n college . We 
would like to know what you feel are the important things to get out of 
college. Please indicate how important each of the following ideas is to 
you, according to this scheme: 

Write in ++ if the idea is of great importance 

Write in + if the idea is of moderate importance 

Write in 0_ if the idea is of little or no importance 

Getting prepared for marriage and family life 

Thinking through what kind of occupation and career I want and develop- 
ing some of the necessary skills 

Having fun; enjoying the last period before assuming adult responsibili- 
ties 

Exploring new ideas - the excitement of learning 

Establishing mearingful friendships 

. Finding myself, discovering what kind of person I really want to be 

Opportunities to think through what I really believe, what values are 

important to me 

Developing a deep, perhaps professional grasp of a specific field of 

s tudy 



PLEASE 

READ 

CAREFULLY 



— 35a. 



Now, go back and 
front of the one 
front of the one 



look at those that you rated ++. Put a "1" 
that is most important to you, and a ,, 2 n in 
that is second most important. 



in 



36. College sometimes brings a change in ideas, beliefs, or values — such things 

as religious beliefs, political beliefs, ways of viewing people. Do you think 
you have changed in things like this? (CHECK ONE) 



□ 


Have 


changed 


a great deal 


□ 


Have 


changed 


somewhat 


□ 


Have 


changed 


a little 


□ 


Haven’t changed at all 



37 . 



What about more personal kinds of changes--not just particular 
values, but changes in the kind of person you are, the way you 
about yourself — have you changed in things like this? (CHECK 



beliefs and 
see or feel 



ONE) 




| | Have changed a great deal 

n Have changed somewhat 
I I Have changed a little 
I 1 Haven’t changed at all 



±±s 



no 
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3. In addition to some of these general kinds of changes, we're interested in 
some of the more specific influences the college experience may have had for 
you. As far as you can judge, to what extent has the college influenced you 
in each of the following? ( CIRCLE THE APPROPRIATE NUMBER) 



a . 


Clarity of 


occupational plans : 








5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




much more 
clear 


s omewhat 
clearer 


no change 


somewhat 
less clear 


much less clear 
than when I 
entered college 


b . 


Study habits: 










5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




much 

better 


somewhat 

better 


no change 


somewhat 
wo rs e 


much worse than 
when I entered 
college 


c . 


Interest in 


art and music: 










5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




marked 
increas e 


s ome 

increase- 


no change 


somewhat 

less 


much less than 
when I entered 
college 


d . 


Ambition : 












5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




marked 
increas e 


s ome 

increas e 


no change 


s omewhat 
less 


much less than 
when I entered 
college 


e . 


Exci tement 


and enthusiasm 


about learning: 








5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




much more 


somewhat 

more 


no change 


somewhat 

less 


much less than 
when I entered 
college 


f . 


Interest in 


politics and w 


prld affairs: 








5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




marked 
increas e 


some 

in ere as e 


no change 


somewhat 

less 


much less than 
when I entered 
college 


g- 


Concern about social issues and problems: 








5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




much 

greater 


somewhat 

greater 


no change 


somewhat 

less 


much less than 
when I entered 



college 




(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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38. 



O 
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(Cont) 



h. 


Self-confidence : 






' 




5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




marked 

increase 


some 

increase 


no change 


somewhat 

less 


much less than 
when I entered 
col lege 


i . 


Clarity about 


the general 


direction I 


want to take in life, life goals: 




5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




much 

clearer 


somewhat 

clearer 


no change 


somewhat 

less 


much less clear 
than when I 
entered college 


3 • 


Attitude toward traditional religious 


beliefs : 






5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




much 

greater 

acceptance 


somewhat 

greater 

acceptance 


no change 


somewhat 

less 

acceptance 


much less 
acceptance of 
traditional 
religious beliefs 


k. 


Interest in b 


elonging to 


a formal religious institution 


: 




5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




much 
greater 
in te rest 


s omewh at 
greater 
interes t 


no change 


somewhat 

less 

interes t 


much less 
interest in 
formal religious 
membership 


1. 


Attitude toward sexual standards and values: 






5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




much more 
traditional 
and con- 
servative 


somewhat 
mo re 

t radi t ional 
and con- 
servative 


no change 


somewhat 
mo re 

liberal and 
nont radi t ional 


much more 
liberal and 
nont radi t ional 


m . 


Attitude toward fraternities and sororities: 






5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




much more 
positive 


somewhat 
mo re 

positive 


no change 


somewhat 
mo re 

negative 


much more 
negative 


n . 


Political attitudes: 










5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




much more 
conse rvat ive 


somewhat 
more con- 
servative 


no change 


somewhat 

more 

liberal 


oh mo re 
liberal 


o . 


Attitude toward marriage: 










5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




much more 
positive 


somewhat 

more 

positive 


no change 

iZQ 


somewhat 

more 

negative 


much more 
negat ive 



112 
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how often during your years at Michigan have you 
disagreeing or feeling strongly that your values 
those of many of the faculty here? (CHECK ONE) 



found yourself either seriously 
or beliefs were different from 



i Frequently 
i Occasionally 




ANSWER Q. 39a) 



I Once or wice 
! Never (SKIP V T0 Q. 40) 



39a. What are some of the ways in which you feel your values and beliefs have 
differed from those of many faculty here? (PLEASE BE SPECIFIC - I.E., 
INDICATE BOTH YOUR BELIEF AND POSITION AND THE POSITION OF THE FACULTY) 



How often during your years at Michigan have you found yourself either seriously 
disagreeing or feeling strongly that your values or beliefs were different from 
those of many of the students here? (CHECK ONE) 



(ANSWER Q. 40a) 



I j Frequently- 

! ] Occasionally 

□ Once or twice^ 

□ Never (SKIP TO Q. 41) 

40a. What are some of the ways in which you feel your values. and beliefs 
have differed from those of many students here? -;PLEASE BE SPECIFIC 
I.E., INDICATE BOTH YOUR BELIEF AND POSITION AND THE POSITION OF THE 
STUDENTS) 
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41. Assuming that they were both nice people, would you rather spend time with a 

person who is very much like you (in interests, viewpoints and life experience 
or with someone who is different, who looks at things from a different per- 
spective? (CHECK ONE) 

L_: Very much prefer the one who is similar to me 

[ _ Somewhat prefer the one who is similar to me 

! Somewhat prefer the one who is different from me 

I _j Very much prefer the one who is different from me 

Now, some questions about extra-curricular activities ... 

42. How active would you say you have been in extra-curricular activities 
at Michigan? (CHECK ONE) 

1 1 Extremely active 

□ Quite active 

| 1 Moderately active 

□ Not very active 



43. What one extra-curricular activity has had first claim on your time and intere 



44, Have you ever run for an elective class or campus office? 

[_! No 

□ Yes (PLEASE SPECIFY BELOW) 



What Office? 



Year 

Ran 



Were you 
elected ? 



(CHECK ONE) 


Yes 


No 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



122 
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We would like to get some information about your contacts with other groups 
at the University of Michigan- We are interested not only in present member- 
ships, but in any contact you may have had in the past- So, please try to 
remember your experience with student groups over the years here at the 
University- The following list will remind you of the kinds of student organi- 
zations on campus. 



Professional or Departmental (e.g.. Economics Society, Marketing Club, 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers) 

Foreign Students (e.g-., African Students' Union, Iranian Student 
As s oc ia t ion} 

Amateur Athletics, Hobbies and Social Groups (e.g., U of M Amateur 

Radio Club, Folk Dance Club, U of M Rifle Club, U of M Sailing Club) 

Productions, Publications, Performance (e.g.. Generation, Michigan Daily, 
U of M Glee Club, Soph Show Homecoming, Winter Weekend, University 
of Michigan Band) 

University Concerns (University Activities Center, Alpha Phi Omega, 
Wolverine Club, IAESTE) 

Honoraries and Recognition (e.g.. Mortar Board, Alpha Lambda Delta, 

Delta Sigma Rho) 

Student governing bodies (e.g., Assembly, IQC, IFC , Joint Judiciary 
Counc il ) 

Fraternities, Sororities, Co-ops 

Other campus groups and activities 



First, could you please list on the following page all of the groups that you 
belong to now or have ever belonged to at Michigan. (NOTE: DO NOT LIST THE 

GROUP FOR WHICH YOU DID A PART I QUESTIONNAIRE) 

Then, after each group you list, please indicate: 

Whether you are currently a member (In Column A) 

Your usual pattern of participation (In Column B, using the code on 
top of page 11-17) 

Whether you ever were an officer (In Column C) 

The year you joined the group (In Column D) 

For those groups in which you are no longer a member, the year you 
left the group (In Column E) 
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45. (continued) 



11-17 



CODE FOR COLUMN B 



1. Almost never attended meetings or activities 

2. Attended less than 1/4 of the meetings or activities 

3. Attended betv/een 1/4 and 1/2 of the meetings or activities 

4. Attended between 1/2 and 3/4 of the meetings or activities 

5 . Attended more than 3/4 of the meetings or activities 



CURRENT OR FORMER 
CROUP MEMBERSHIPS 
(WRITE GROUP NAMES BELOW) 



A 

Are you 
currently 
a member? 
(CHECK ONE) 
Yes No 


B 

Partici- 
pation 
(USE CODE 
ABOVE) 


c 

Ever an 
Off icer ? 
(CHECK ONE) 
Yes No 


D 

Year 

Joined 


E 

Year 

Left 


n n 




□ D 







□ [j □ □ 



□ □ 



□ □ 



U III 



□ □ □ □ 

. □ ID □ □ 

_ n □ _ □ □ 



□ □ □ n 



□ □ □ □ 




□ □ □ □ 

±24 
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6. Of all the groups you have listed in Q. 45 on page 11-17, as well as the group 
for which you filled out a Part X questionnaire, which three would you say 
have been most important to you during your college years? By "most important" 
we mean the groups that have had the most meaning for you during your college 
years-- that your contacts and experiences in this group have had the most to 
do with the changes and developments you feel you have undergone since coming 
to Michigan * — 

(NOTE: YOU CAN INCLUDE GROUPS YOU NO LONGER BELONG TO, AS WELL AS GROUPS YOU 

ARE CURRENTLY A MEMBER OF. YOU MAY INCLUDE THE GROUP FOR WHICH YOU DID A 
PART I QUESTIONNAIRE.) 

3 MOST IMPORTANT GROUPS: 



46a. Whicft of these groups is the one that has been most important to you? 



(MOST IMPORTANT GROUP) 
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COLLEGE STUDENT ATTITUDE INVENTORY 



This last set of questions is a questionnaire that has been given to 
students in a large number of universities and colleges all over the 
country. It covers college students 1 attitudes and opinions in a 
number of different areas. 

Several of these questions overlap somewhat with those we have already 
asked you. They are included so as to permit us to make direct 
comparisons wich students in other universities. 

Read each of the numbered statements that follow and decide whether 
it is true as applied to you or false as applied to you. 

If a statement is TRUE or MOSTLY TRUE for you, check the 
box under T, If a statement is FALSE or NOT USUALLY TRUE 
for you, check the box under F. 

PLEASE ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS. WORK RAPIDLY. 
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I enjoy listening to poetry. 

I pray several times a week. 

I prefer to engage in activities from which I can see definite 
results rather than those from which no tangible or objective 
results are apparent. 

I dislike assignments requiring original research work. 

If several people find themselves in trouble, the best thing 
for them to do is to agree upon a story and stick to it. 

Society puts too much restraint on the individual. 

After a class period I think about the ideas presented there. 

I like dramatics. 

God hears our prayers. 

Politically I am probably something of a radical. 

I enjoy solving problems of the type found in geometry, 
philosophy, or logic. 

I have often either broken rules (school, club, etc.) or 
inwardly rebelled against them. 

The trouble with many people is that they don’t take things 
seriously enough. 

1 analyze what I like or dislike about a movie or play which I 
have seen. 



Colored lights sometimes arouse feelings of excitement in me. 

There must be something wrong with a person who is lacking in 
religious feeling. 

If I were a university professor and had the necessary ability, 
I would prefer to teach chemistry and physics rather than 
poe try . 



I find that a well-ordered mode of life with regular hours is 
not congenial to my temperament. 



Nothing in life is worth the sacrifice of losing contact with 
your family. 



I like to discuss the values of life, such as what makes an 
act good or evil. 



I like modern art. 
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T F 



□ 


i — i 

i 5 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


D 

i... 


□ 


□ 

□ 


! j 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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1L 


F 


22. 


Every person should have complete faith in a supernatural 
power whose decisions he obeys without question. 


□ 


□ 


23. 


I like to go alone to visit new and strange places. 


□ 


□ 


24. 


The artist and professor are probably more important to 
society than the businessman and the manufacturer. 


□ 


■ { 


23. 


At times I have very much wanted to leave home. 


□ 


□ 


26. 


I prefer people who are never profane. 


□ 


□ 


27. 


I like to listen to primitive music. 


□ 


□ 


28. 


Organized religion, while sincere and constructive in its 
aims, is really an obstacle to human progress. 


□ 


□ 


29. 


I dislike following a set schedule. 


□ 


□ 


30. 


I have frequently found myself, when alone, pondering such 
abstract problems as free will, evil, etc. 


□ 


□ 


31. 


1 have always had goals and ambitions that were impractical or 
that seemed incapable of being realized. 


□ 


□ 


32. 


Communism is the most hateful thing in the world today. 


□ 


□ 


33. 


I like to read serious, philosophical poetry. 


□ 


□ 


34. 


I enjoy looking at paintings, sculpture, and architecture. 


□ 


□ 


33. 


We cannot know for sure whether or not there is a God * 


□ 


□ 


.1 - 


For most questions there is just one right answer, once a 
person is able to get all the facts. 


□ 


□ 


37. 


1 would like to enter a profession which requires much 
original thinking. 


□ 


□ 


38. 


A person who lets himself get tricked has no one but himself 
to blame. 


n 


□ 


39. 


We should respect the work of our forefathers and not think 
that we know better than they did. 


□ 


□ 


40. 


I have always hated regulations. 


□ 


□ 


41. 


1 like to write my reactions to and criticisms of a given 
philosophy or point of view. 


□ 


□ 


42. 


I would like to be an actor on the stage or in the movies. 


□ 


□ 


ERIC 


I go to church or temple almost every week. 
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□ 


□ 
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T 



1 like to discuss philosophical problems. [ | 

At times I have a strong urge to do something harmful or shocking, j j 



Every wage earner should be required to save a certain part of 
his income each month so that he will be able to support himself 
and his family in later years. 



□ 



The prophets of the Old Testament predicted the events that 
are happening today. 

I like to fool around with new ideas, even if they turn out 
later to have been a total waste of time. 

It is highly unlikely that astrology will ever be able to 
explain anything. 

I would enjoy fame (not mere notoriety). 

It is better never to expect much; in that way you are rarely 
dxsappo in ted 

When I go to a strange city I visit museums . 

I am more sensitive than most people. 

The only meaning to existence is the one which man gives 
himse If. 

I am more interested in the application of principles and 
theories than in the critical consideration of them. 

When I get bored I like to stir up some excitement. 

Unquestioning obedience is not a virtue. 



□ 

□ 

□ 

D 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



I enjoy spending leisure time in writing poetry, plays, 
stories, or essays. 

Every person ought to be a booster for his own home town. 

As a youngster I acquired a strong interest in intellectual 
and aesthetic matters. 

I believe in a life hereafter. 

Trends towards abstractionism and the distortion of reality have 
corrupted much art of recent years. 

My free time is usually filled up by social demands. 

I have been disappointed in love. 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 




□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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65. The surest way to a peaceful world is to improve people's 





morals . 


□ 


□ 


66. 


I analyze the motives of others and compare their reactions 
with my own. 


□ 


□ 


67. 


I tend to make friends with men who are rather sensitive and 
artistic . 


□ 


□ 


cn 

00 

• 


I believe there is a God. 


□ 


□ 


69. 


I much prefer friends who are pleasant to have around rather 
than those who are always involved in some difficult problem. 


□ 


□ 


70. 


I prefer to have a principle or theory explained to me rathpr 
than attempting to understand it on my own. 


□ 


□ 


71. 


I like to flirt. 


□ 


□ 


• 

CM 


It is a pretty callous person who does not feel love and 
gratitude toward his parents. 


□ 


□ 


73. 


I like to do work which requires little study or thought 
after it is once learned. 


□ 


□ 


74. 


I enjoy hearing a great singer in an opera. 


□ 


□ 


75. 


In religious matters I believe I would have to be called a 
skeptic or an agnostic. 


□ 


□ 


76. 


Usually I prefer known ways of doing things rather than trying 
out new ways. 


□ 


□ 


77. 


I like assignments which require me to draw my own conclusions 
from some data or body of facts. 


□ 


□ 


78. 


At times I feel like picking a fist fight with someone. 


□ 


□ 


79. 


I never attend a sexy show if I can ,avoid it. 


□ 


□ 


00 

O 

« 


My conversations with friends usually deal wi .h such subjects 
as mutual acquaintances and social activities. 


□ 


□ 


81. 


I have spent a lot of time listening to serious music. 


□ 


□ 


82. 


I would prefer to hear a series of lectures on the comparative 
merits of forms of government rather than the comparative 
development of the great religious faiths. 


□ 


□ 


83. 


I much enjoy thinking about some problem which is a challenge 
to the experts. 


□ 


□ 


84. 

O 


No man of character would ask his fiancee to have sexual 
intercourse with him before marriage. 


□ 


□ 


flilk . ±3Q 2 
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. I study and analyze my own motives and reactions. 

1 enjoy reading Shakespeare's plays. 

I expect that ultimately mathematics will prove more important 
lor mankind than theology. 

it is a good rule to accept nothing as certain or proved. 

). I dominate many of my acquaintances of about my own age. 

). Parents are much too easy on their children nowadays. 

L. I like short, factual questions in an examination better 

than questions which require the organization and interpretation 
of a large body of material. 

2. Much of my life I've dreamed about having enough time to paint 
or sculpture. 

3. In matters of religion it really does not matter what one 
be 1 ieves . 

4. Many of my friends would probably be considered unconventional 
by other people. 

5. At an exposition I like to go where I can see scientific 
apparatus rather than new manufactured products. 

6. I enjoy betting on horse races. 

7. In most ways the poor man is better off than the rich man. 

8. I enjoy thinking of new examples to illustrate general rules 

and principles. 

9. I would like to collect prints of paintings whic K I personally 
enjoy. 

'0. Each person should interpret the Bible for himself. 

>1. I don't like things to be uncertain and unpredictable. 

>2. I prefer the practical man any time to the man of ideas. 

)3. I like to work late at night. 

)4. I have been inspired to a way of life based on duty which I 
have carefully followed. 

)5. I am uninterested in discussions of the ideal society or 
Utopia * 

)6. I am fascinated by the way sunlight changes the appearance of 
objects and scenes. 

}7, O enerally prefer being with people who are not religious. 



T 


F 


n 


□ 
r. i 


Li 


LJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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108. 


Facts appeal to me more than ideas. 


□ 


n 


109. 


I like to imagine what is inside objects. 


□ 


n 


110. 


I always see to it that my work is carefully planned and 
organized . 


□ 


f. j 


111. 


1 am in favor o f strict enforcement of all laws, no matter 
what the consequences. 


□ 


Li 


112. 


I discuss the causes and possible solutions of social, 
political, economic, or international problems. 


□ 


□ 


113. 


I think I feel more intensely than most people do. 


□ 


D 


114. 


Religion should be primarily a social force or institution. 


□ 


□ 


115. 


My way of doing things is apt to be misunderstood by others. 


□ 


□ 


116. 


I want to know that something will really work before I am 
willing to take a chance on it. 


□ 


□ 


117. 


Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but as they grow 
up they ought to get over them and settle down. 


.□ 


□ 


1 18. 


I read a great deal even when it is not required in my work. 


□ 


□ 


119. 


I am embarrassed by dirty stories. 


L 


□ 


120. 


More than anything else, it is good hard work that makes life 
worthwh i le . 


i 


1 


121. 


I prefer a long, rather involved problem to several shorter ones. 


r : 


□ 


122. 


Sometimes I find myself "studying” advertisements in order to 
discover something interesting in them. 


□ 


□ 


123. 


Institutionalized religion is not necessary for the maintenance 
of a relationship with God. 


□ 


□ 


124. 


I have had strange and peculiar thoughts. 


□ 


□ 


125. 


I would enjoy writing a paper on the possible long-term effects 
or outcomes of a significant research discovery. 


□ 


□ 


126. 


If I could get into a movie without paying and be sure I was 
not seen, I would probably do it. 


□ 


□ 


127. 


Kindness and generosity are the most important qualities for 
a wife to have. 


□ 


□ 


128. 


I react to new ideas which I hear or read about by analyzing 
them to see if they fit in with my own point of view. 


□ 


□ 
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I like to read about artistic or literary achievement. 



□ □ 



It doesn't matter to me what church a man belongs to, or 

whether or not he belongs to a church at all. LU LH 



I like to have a place for everything and everything in its 

place. ‘ LJ □ 



The main object of scientific research should be the 
discovery of truth rather than its practical applications. 

I believe women ought to have as much sexual freedom v as men. 

My home life was always happy. 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



I prefer to carry out an activity or job rather than to do 

the planning for it. O d] 



I have at one time or another in my life tried my hand at 
writing poetry. 

X frequently have serious doubts about my religious beliefs. 

Some of my friends think that my ideas are impractical, if not 
a bit wild. 



□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 



Science has its place, but there are many important things 
that can never possibly be understood by the human mind. 

I would like to hunt lions in Africa. 



□ □ 

□ □ 



In the final analysis, parents generally turn out to be right 
about things. 

I am unable to explain the reasons for my opinions and 
reactions . 

I am interested in the historical changes and developments in 
American jazz. 

I would consider it more important for my child to secure 
training in athletics than in religion. 

I don't like to work on a problem unless there is the 
possibility of coming out with a clear-cut and unambiguous 
answer . 

I don't care much for scientific or mathematical articles. 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



I often do whatever makes me feel cheerful here and now, even 
at the cost of some distant goal. 

1 should like to belong to several clubs or lodges. 



□ □ 

□ □ 



O iad articles or books that deal with new theories and points 
riew within my field of interest. 



□ 



□ 
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150. Courses in literature and poetry have been as satisfying to me 





as most other subjects. 


□ 


□ 


151. 


My church, faith, or denomination has the only true approach 
to God. 


□ 


□ 


152. 


The unfinished and the imperfect often have greater appeal 
for me than the completed and the polished. 


□ 


□ 


153. 


I disTike mathematics. 


□ 


□ 


154. 


Something exciting will almost always pull me out of it when 
I am feeling low. 


□ 


□ 


155. 


The most important qualities of a husband are determination and 
amb i t ion . 


□ 


□ 


156. 


I would enjoy studying the causes of an important national or 
international event and writing a paper on these causes. 


□ 


□ 


157. 


/ 

I think X take primarily an aesthetic view of experience. 


□ 


□ 


158. 


When science contradicts religion it is because of scientific 
hypotheses that have not and cannot be tested. 


□ 


□ 


159. 


Perfect balance is the essence of all good composition. 


□ 


□ 


160. 


I like to read about science. 


□ 


□ 


161. 


Once a week or oftener I become very excited. 


□ 


□ 


162. 


I dislike women who disregard the usual social or moral 
conventions . 


□ 


□ 


163. 


I have difficulty in imagining the reaction of a person of 
another period, race, or country, to a given situation or 
environment . 


□ 


□ 


164. 


I believe in the worth of humanity but not in God. 


□ 


□ 


165. 


I don't like to undertake any project unless I have a pretty 
good idea how it will turn out. 


□ 


□ 


166. 


I like to look for faulty reasoning in an argument. 


□ 


□ 


167. 


I have sometimes wanted to run away from home. 


□ 


□ 


168. 


Only a fool would try to change our American way of life. 


□ 


□ 


169. 


I like work requiring considerable physical activity. 


□ 


□ 


170. 


I have read little or none of the Bible. 


□ 


□ 


171. 


I have had very peculiar and strange experiences. 


□ 


□ 



o 
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It puzzles me why some people will so avidly read and discuss 
science fiction. 

I have never done any heavy drinking* 

Divorce is often justified. 

I would enjoy writing a paper explaining a theory and 
presenting the arguments for and against it. 

One needs to be wary of those persons who claim not to believe 
in God . 

It doesn’t bother me when things are uncertain and unpredictable. 



□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 



□ 



I would rather read about the lives and works of men such as 
Alexander, Julius Caesar, and Charlemagne than about Aristotle, - 
Socrates, and Kant. 

I have often gone against my parents 1 wishes. 

Disobedience to the government is sometimes justified. 

I prefer to work with others rather than alone. 

I am more religious than most people. 

It is hard for me to work intently on a scholarly problem 
for more than an hour or two at a stretch. 

In school I was sometimes sent to the principal for cutting up. 
Nothing about communism is any good. 

I am tantalized by a question or problem until I can think 
through to an answer satisfactory to myself. 

When it comes to differences of opinion in religion we should 
be careful not to compromise with those who believe differently 
than we do . 

When I sit down to study it is hard to keep my mind on the 
material . 

I like to talk about sex. 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



There is nothing wrong with the idea of intermarriage between 
different races. 



□ 



I enjoy listening to debates 
or political problems. 

Science should have as much 




and discussions on social, economic, 
to say about moral values as religion 

13527 



□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

D 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



193. I tend to Ignore the feelings of others when accomplishing some 
end that is very important to me. 

194. Nothing about fascism is any good, 

193. I think about the values and meanings of a college education. 

196. The idea of doing research does not appeal to me. 

197. When a man is with a woman he is usually thinking about things 
related to her sex. 

198. It's better to stick by what you hav<e than to be trying new things 
you don’t really know about. 

199. I enjoy a thought- provoking lecture. 

200. I think I would like to drive a racing car. 

201. If you start trying to change things very much you usually 
make them worse. 

202. I am aroused by a speaker* s description of unfortunate 
conditions in a locality or country. 

203. The "facts" of nature depend entirely upon the rules of 
observation . 

204. People ought to be satisfied with what they have. 

205. I dislike having others deliberate and hesitate before acting. 

206. Many of my dreams are about sex. 



WE WOULD LIKE TO THANK YOU AGAIN FOR PARTICIPATING IN THIS STUDY ! 
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Reliability Questionnaire for Students Who Had 
Completed a Full Spring. 1966 Questionnaire 



When did you first become associated with your group? 

(month) (year) 

Have you been associated continually with your group since the date you wrote 
above? (CHECK ONE) 

I have been associated continually 
I have been associated intermittently 



How many of the following types of activities of your group did you attend 
last year? (CHECK ONE BOX FOR EACH LINE: IF YOU DID NOT ATTEND ANY, PLEASE 

CHECK THE APPROPRIATE BOX HEADED "NONE".) 

Never About 

occurs One Three a More 

in my or or half About than 

group None two four doz . ten ten 



Committee meetings 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Board meetings 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


General meetings 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Events sponsored by the group open 
to the public: speakers, teas, 

dances, etc. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Social events: gatherings, parties 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



(SORORITY AND FRATERNITY MEMRERS: 
DO NOT COUNT THE DAILY ROUTINE OF 
LIVING IN THE HOUSE, E.G., MEALS, 



CONVERSATIONS, ETC.) 



Community service activities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Study groups 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Religious services 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Demonstrations on social and politi- 
cal issues (e.g., civil rights, 
housing, foreign affairs) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Conventions, regional meetings, etc. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Other (PLEASE SPECIFY BELOW) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 
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How much time would you say you spent last year during an average week on 

activities related to your group? Include everything such as group-related 

telephone calls, reading materials, attending meetings, going to social affairs, 

etc. If you did not spend any time in connection with your group, write a zero 

in the space provided. Do not leave it blank. (SORORITY AND FRATERNITY MEMBERS: 

DO NOT INCLUDE THE TIME YOU SPENT ON THE DAILY ROUTINE OF LIVING IN THE HOUSE. 

DO INCLUDE THINGS LIKE MEETINGS, PARTIES, CAMPUS OR COMMUNITY SERVICE, COMMITTEES 

DANCES.) , 

hours per week on the average 



How much time would you say you spent last year during an average week on 
affairs related to other groups of which you were a member? List, each group 
separately in the following table. In addition, could you please estimate the 
amount of time you spent each week on course work, classes, on a job, and on 
recreation of any kind (reading, watching TV, dating, etc.)? 

Other Student Groups (LIST BY NAME) Average amount of time per week 



Going to classes 

Studying, writing papers, course reading , 
etc . 

Job (s) 

Recreation 



6. How important would you say the group is to you? Think of importance in this 
way. Suppose you had to leave the group for some reason, and could no longer 
have any contact with it. If that happened, how much would you miss the 
group--how much loss would you feel? (CHECK ONE) 

I I This group is of cruc ial importance to me--it is hard to think of life at 
Michigan without this group 

I I This group is very important to me--I would miss my contact with this 
group a great deal 

I I This group is fairly important to me--I would miss my contact with this 
group to some degree 

I I This group is not really important to me--I would not really miss my 
contact with this group 
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How important would you say this group is to new members vs. old members? 
(CHECK ONE) 

□ This group is much more important to new members than to old members 

□ This group is somewhat more important to new members than to old members 

I I This group is of equa 1 importance to both new and old members 

□ This group is somewhat less important to new members than to old members 

f 1 This group is much less important to new members than to old members 

How strong a sense of belonging do you feel you have to the group? How much 
do you really feel a part of the group? (CHECK ONE) 

| | Little or no sense of belonging 

| | Some sense of belonging 

| I Fairly strong sense of belonging 

□ Strong sense of belonging 

If you were not to participate in some important group activities, how likely 
is it that a group member would let you know you should? (CHECK ONE) 

| ] Someone would certainly let me know 

□ Someone would probably let me know 
I I Someone might let me know 

1~~ 1 Probably no one would let me know 

□ No one would let me know 

How much pressure is there on you to participate in the group’s activities? 
(CHECK ONE) 

I I A great deal of pressure 
I | Quite a bit of pressure 
I | Some pressure 

□ A little pressure 

□ No pressure at all 
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Members differ in the extent to which they share the dominant beliefs and 
values of the groups to which they belong. To what extent are you in fact 
in agreement with the dominant values and beliefs of your group? (CHECK ONE) 



□ Very high agreement 
l_J High agreement 

□ Moderate agreement 

□ Low agreement 

l_J Very low agreement 
L J Don ! t know 



12. We are interested in whether your group has had any influence within the 
University. 

First, would you say that your group has had any influence on the faculty at 
Michigan? 

Q Yes □ No 

(IF YES) What kind of influence has your group had? (BE SPECIFIC AS TO THE 
NATURE OF THE INFLUENCE, GIVING EXAMPLES WHEN POSSIBLE) 



13. Would you say that your group has had any influence on the administration at 
Michigan? 

□ Yes □ No 

(IF YES) What kind of influence has your group had? (BE SPECIFIC, GIVING 
EXAMPLES WHEN POSSIBLE) 
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Would you say that your group has had any influence on other students or 
student groups at Michigan? 

□ Yes □ No 

(IF YES) What kind of influence has your group had? (BE SPECIFIC, GIVING 
EXAMPLES WHEN POSSIBLE) 



How much do you think your group is concerned with teaching or influencing 
new members? (CHECK ONE) 

[ | Very much concerned 

I | Concerned 

Unconcerned 

I | Not at all concerned 



What does your group try to teach new members? What kinds of effects wouLd it 
TiktJ to have on new members? (BE SPECIFIC AS TO THE CONTENT OF THE TEACHING 
AND INFLUENCE) 



How does your group try to teach new members? What means does a.t use to 
Iffect new members? (BE SPECIFIC AS TO THE WAYS AND MEAN S USED! 
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18. What is the image of your group at the University? How do you think other 
people at the University perceive it? 



18a. How favorable is this perception of your group? (CHECK ONE) 

I I Very favorable 
I I Somewhat favorable 

L — I Neutral j neither favorable nor unfavorable 
I | Somewhat unfavorable 
ED Very unfavorable 

19. Compared to other groups like yours --whe ther religious, pojJLtxcal, fraternities, 
soror ities--how effective has your group been in the overaXi achievement of its 
goals? (CHECK ONE) 

ED My group has been very much more effective than other groups like mine 
I I My group has been somewhat more effective than other groins like mine 
ED My group has been somewhat less effective than other grxnnips 1 ike mine 
□ My group has been much less effective than other groups Hike mine 
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In this question, we would like you to focus on how interested you and other 
group members are in a number of areas. Bslow is a list of things in which 
people have different degrees of interest. In the column headed "Importance 
to me," indicate how interested you are in each area. Then, in the column 
headed "importance to group members," indicate how interested other members of 
your group are in each area- If you feel you are simply unable to make a 
judgment in a particular area, use the question mark symbol. But please use 
it only when you feel you really don't know. 

DEGREE OF INTEREST IN AREAS 

1 The area is of very special interest, of great importance 

2 The area represents a fairly important interest 

3 The area is of minor importance 

0 The area is of no interest at all, of no importance 

? In this particular area I am simply unable to make a 
judgment--! really don't know 



Importance Importance to 

Area of interest to me gr oup member s 

A. Interest in campus issues and politics; student 

regulations 

B. Interest in studying; taking the course work 

seriously 

C. Interest in international understanding; ways of 

promoting peace; disarmament 

D. Interest in the world of ideas; the intellectual 

life; excitement in exploring new ideas 

E. Interest in evaluating myself and others with 
respect to being "sharp" or "cool"; concern with 
the kind of clothes that one wears; how one talks 

and behaves when he is with others 

F. Interest in the arts — music, painting, literature, 

poetry 

G. Interest In religious standards and beliefs; concern 

with taking a religious perspective toward life 

H. Interest in the contemporary political scene; 

national and international affairs; current events 

I. Interest in dating and social life 
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Below are listed a number of different ways group members may behave. Members 
of your group may or may not have actually behaved in these ways. However we 
would like you to answer in terms of how the group would react if someone 
ehaved in the ways described. Using the following code, indicate for each 
s tatement how the group would probably react. 

CODE: 



l The group would be indifferent to or neutral toward this behavior. 

— Other group members would discuss this behavior among themselves, 
but not act in any particular way toward the person in question.’ 

— Other group members would act cold and unfriendly toward the person 
in question but not discuss his behavior with him directly. 

4 Other group members would discuss or criticize this behavior 
directly with the person in question. 

Other group members would discourage the person in question from 
continuing in the group. 



(WRITE THE CODE NUMBER CORRESPONDING TO THE 
REACTION THE GROUP WOULD HAVE) 

A. A member acts bored and uninterested in the group 



Group would 
react : 



B. A member always insists on getting his own way and bossing 
others around 



C. A member dresses in a slovenly manner and bathes infrequently 

D * A member takes pleasure in criticizing and "knocking” the group’s 
plans and activities without making any constructive suggestions 

E* A member often takes on jobs in the group and ends up not doing 
them & 

F. A member constantly picks fights with other group members 

G. A member is dating someone of another race 

H. A member is more interested in "showing a3" than in working 
with the group 
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Do you intend to participate in the group this year? (CHECK ONE) 

| | Yes (ANSWER Q.22n) I In° (ANSWER Q.23) 

(IF YES) 22a. When do you think you will begin participating in the group 
(GIVE APPROXIMATE MONTH) 



(FOR THOSE WHO DO NOT INTEND TO PARTICIPATE IN THE GROUP THIS YEAR) What 
are some of the reasons why you do not intend to participate in the group this 
Jear? (PLEASE BE SPECIFIC^ E.G. , IF YOUR INTERESTS CHANGED, INDICATE IN WHAT 
WAYS AND WHY THIS WAS IMPORTANT IN NOT CONTINUING IN THE GROUP) 
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INTRODUCTION 



T he Michigan Student Study 

The Michigan Student Study is a broad program of research concerned with under- 
standing the college experience from the student’s point of view. The study will 
be going on for several years, at the end of which time a major report will be 
issued. It is expected that the results of this study will make important contri- 
butions to our understanding of the American university process and will help 
colleges better meet the needs of students. 

The Student Organization Study 

The Student Organization Study, part of the larger Michigan Student Study, will be 
studying more than twenty different organizations on campus - religious groups, 
political groups, fraternities and sororities - as well as academic departments. 

The total student membership of each organization or program will be given ques- 
tionnaires concerning their experiences in the group, how they joined the group, 
what they think they have gotten from membership in the group, etc. In the present 
interview - the informant interview - we are talking to people who are well 
Informed about the history, goals, structure and functioning of the groups we are 
investigating. We will be speaking to faculty advisors, members of the adminis- 
tration, campus ministers, officers and experienced members. 

We would like to talk to you about your group. Your answers are entirely confi- 
dential . Your name does not appear on the interview ar«i it will be known only to 
a small team of professional researchers who are not associated with the University 
admin istration ( The information you provide will be coded onto analysis sheets or 
IBM cards and will be grouped and tabulated along with the information we receive 
from a large number of people. We are interested in the range of groups at the 
University of Michigan, not in any one particular group by itself. We appreciate 
your cooperation. 
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I. RECRUITMENT AND SELECTIVITY 
I. How does the group recruit its membership? 

la. How do people find out about the group? 

lb. Do many people know about the group? 

lc. Can anyone join? Are requirements formal or informal? 

l d. Does the group have a limit on the number of people who can join or does 
it want as many people to join as possible? 

le. Is ther a specified membership? 

(IF YES; How does a person become a member? (PROBE: Is there a series 

of steps or a time period before someone can become a member?) 



2. What kinds of people does -the group appeal to? 



2a. Who would in no way bae -interested in the group? 

2b. Are the students joining, the group different from those of a few years ago? 

2c. Do people come a few times and drop out? How often does this happen? 

2d. How does the group feel about this? Are efforts made to bring these 
people back into the group? 



(IF NO) How do people become associated with the group? 
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3. How would you describe an ideal member of this group? If you had the freedom 
to choose members, what kinds of people would you choose? 



4. Does the group have a certain image among the student body? 

4a. What is this image? 

4b. Is it accurate? 

4c. How would you describe the atmosphere of your group? How does it differ 
from other groups? 

4d. Are there any particular people who set the tone of the group? 



5. How much turnover is there in the membership within a year? How much turnover 
is there between the years? Do you have records of membership over the years? 
(TRY TO GET THESE) 



5a. Why do members leave the group? 

5b. Are there any specific people who have dropped out recently? 

5c. Who? 

5d. Why? (PROBE FOR VALUE DIFFERENCES AS WELL AS POWER DIFFERENCES) 
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II . ACTIVITY 

What does the group do? 

6a. How are activities initiated? (PROBE FOR WHO AND PROCESS) 

6b. Where, when, and how often does the group get together? 

How are members and other people mobilized for activities? 

7a, Is participation in any activities mandatory? 

Can nonmembers take part in activities? 

8a. What kinds? 

Does the group have any contacts with members of the administration and/or 
faculty members? 

9a. What is the nature of these contacts? 

9b. How regular or recurring are these contacts? 

9c. How important are these contacts? 

9d. Have you ever asked the University to sponsor any of your activities? 
(IF YES) Which ones? How often? 
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10. Does the group have any contact with other student groups? 



10a. What Is the nature of these contacts? 

10b. How regular or recurring are these contacts? 

10c. How important are these contacts? 

lOd. Have you ever co-sponsored activities with other groups? (IF YES) Which 
groups? How often? 



11. Does the group have any connections with other groups cr people outside the 
University? (e.g., town groups, state, national, alumni groups) 



11a. What are these connections? 

lib. How regular or recurring are these connections? 

11c. How important are these connections? 

lid. Have you ever co-sponsored activities with groups outside the University? 
(IF YES) Which ones? How often? 



12. How do you finance your group? 



12a. Do you share (receive) facilities or resources with (from) other groups 
within or outside the University? 
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III. LEADERSHIP PATTERNS 



What are the characteristics of a good officer for your group? 



13a. What do people derive personally from being officers? 



13b. What do you derive personally from being an officer? 



How do people become leaders? Are they elected or appointed? By whom? 



14a. How long can a person remain a leader? Do leaders have a specified term 
of office? 



14b. Do different members become leaders or do the same people assume these 
functions over and over again? 



14c. Do many people run for office (compete for leadership) or just a few? 
(IF A FEW) Why? 



14d. Do you have records of previous elections and election slates? (TRY TO 
GET THESE) 



Are there some especially respected and admired people in the group? 



15a. What are their names? 



15b. What are their characteristics and qualities? 



15c. Do they have any special influence in the group? 




(IF YES) 15d. What kinds of influence over what kinds of areas? 
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15. (Cont) 

15e. Do they now or did they ever hold officer in the group? 

15 f. Do you think these people are respected and admired simply because of 
their personal qualities, or do they represent some particularly 
important and relevant ideals of the group? (PROBE FOR COMPARISONS WITH 
RESPECTED AND ADMIRED PEOPLE IN THE PAST) 

(IF YES) What are these ideals and qualities that they represent? 

IV. EDUCATIONAL-INTELLECTUAL VALUES 

16. What is (are) the purpose (s) of your group? 



17. What would you say are the most important values your group holds or represents? 
(GET SPECIFICS) 



18. How does the fact of being in a university affect the values of the group? 

18a. Do you feel that your group has to face certain issues because it is in 
a university? 

18b. Are there 1 *>*'■. les yo»*r group would not have to face if it were at another 

univrer it iolle^ 

18c. Do you have a charter or constitution? 



19. Does the group help the members solve the problems or adjust to the life of 
being a student at the University of Michigan? How? 
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20. Is there disagreement within the group about the importance of these values? 
CP ROBE : WHAT ARE SOME OF THE DISAGREEMENTS THAT HAVE ARISEN IN THE GROUP? 

IF NOT ABOUT VALUES, HAVE THERE BEEN DISAGREEMENTS ABOUT THE DIRECTION AND 
t-^EASIS ON CERTAIN VALUES AS OPPOSED TO OTHERS?) 



■j YES) 20a. Among whom? 



20b. Is this a central issue or conflict am Aie group _.r not very 
important? 



V. SOCIALIZATION GOALS 



21 aide from their formal functions and various activities, groups frequencl?? 
■e concerned about the way members are affected by the gr:;*sp. 



.a. Could you tell us how concerned your group is vsltrh the impact it has or 
members? 



,b. What kind of impact would the group like to have? (GET SPECIFICS) 



/Jhiat kinds of impact do you think the group has actually had as members? 



22a. On what kinds of people does it have an impact? 



22b. Can you think of people who have changed a great deal as a result of 
being in the group? 



22c. In what ways have they changed? 



22d. What factors do you think are important in -xxplainim these c,vang& 



22e. On what kinds of people does the group seem to hssse the lea^c. amount of 
$ impact? Why? 
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23. Are there some effects of membership in the group that are negative, disap- 
proved or viewed as unsatisfactory by leaders in the group f.' 



23a. How do most members of the group feel? 



23b. How do you feel? 



23.. Why are they viewed in this way? 



23d.. Is this an area of such concern to the group? 
(IF US) 23e. Wham has been done about it? 



24. Wh~ da you think the group has any impact? What is the £ro cess ife wiv :ch it 
has effects? 



24a. When in the life of the student does the group have its ’mariffiusi impact? 
24b. Is the impact lasting or temporary? 

24c. Do members have to stay in the group for the impact to be maintained? 

25. We would like to understand the role of different people in the effects the 
group has. 

25a. Is a faculty member important in this process? How? 

25b. Are old members important in this process? How? 

2 5c, Are any other people Important? Who? Kow? 
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IV. SCOPE 

26. D.d members of the group see each other outside of group activities? 



26a. 


Who sre&s each other? 


26b. 


What io they do? 


Z3c . 


Where do they get together? Do they live near each other? 


2 6d. 


How often do they get together? 


2fue. 


Has this coxe about because of their membership in the group or what? 



2 7. so people in the grcxup form close friendships with each other? 



’Ll a. 


Do members discuss their personal problems with others in the group? 


27b. 


With whom in particular? 



28. Bo members of the group tend also to belong to other groups? 



18 a. 


Which people? 


28b. 


To which groups do they belong? 


28c.. 


Which groups are most important? 


28d. 


How do these groups compare in importance to yours , for those who belong 
to several? 



29. Do members of the group also tend to major in certain fields or take certain 
coxnrs«*3 together? 





Which fit Ids or courses? 


0 29b. 
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Has this come about because of their contact with the group or what? 
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•VI I. ifORMS , RULES 



30. What formal rules do mems*r.:s have to follow 

31. What informal rules do members have to follow? 

31a. Why did these informal rules arise? 

32. What informal rules to members hot have to follow out would get along better 
±n the group if they did? 

32a. Why did these informal rules arise? 

33. Are there disagreements within the gromp about rules and norms? 

33a. Can you give examples? 

VIII . UraOLWEMENT s I DESTII FECfillOT WITH GROUP 

34. What different kinds and amounts of involvement to the group dc different 
members have? (e.g., difference between new and old members) 

34a. What accounts for these differences? 
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35. How do '-st vasiggsaxs feel about -V. group? 



35a. What ii thst-t image of it? 



36 . Are you sati sstie s with the amavnfc of involvement and loyalty of members im the 
group? 



36a. Tfey do yrou tin ink (some) members are not rnvolved? 

36b. Has anythi-gg bean done to ch.aige things? (IT YES) What happened? 

36c. How does ycmr group compare to other groups in the levels 

of involvement and loyalty to the group? 



37. Do you have yreconfis ©f attendance and turnout to tee tings ana. other group 
activities? (TRY TO GET THESE) 



XX, SSWCTI1MS 



38. Qn the wolse, ere there stag y thanes when people don't follow formal or informsi. 
ruless? 



39. What happens when members don't follow formal o y informal rules? 



39a. Cam you give instances of a person being reprimanded or ostracized?? 
Has anyone ever been expelled? 
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39. (Cont) 



39b. twhat ■■•fere they reprimanded or ostracized for? 

39c. WTho reprimanded or ostracized them? 

39d. What was the outcome? 

39e. Mhi at other kinds of things would get a member reprimanded? 
39f. Who wcnald do the repriman d i n g? 

39g.. Row would he (she) do it? 

40. Are there special rewards, favors or honors received by members? 
40a. Wfcat kinds of things are members rewarded for? 

40b. Who rewards members? 

11. Think o. seme pseople in the gttaup who efion't fit. 

41s. tu what wavys don't they mLtl 

41b,. In what waKS are they hacadled' 

X. CORES I^SMSSS „ STRUCTURE 

Are there suing romps , cliques, ax factions within the group? 

-rZa. How would you characterize each of them? 

42b. Whs belongs to which s ub group ? 

42c. is it possible to belong to several? 
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42. (Cont) 

42d. How did these subgroups coes into being? 



42e. 


Is there any antagonism among them? 


42f . 


What are the issues dividing them? 


42g. 


Which faction is in control of the group currently? 


42h. 


Which faction controlled the group in the past? 


421. 


Which faction do you think will be in control of the group in the next 
few years? 



43. Have there been any pressures for change from within the group? 



43a, 


Prom whom? 


43b. 


ttfhat are the wsys of handling pressures for changes? 


43c. 


What happened? 


43d. 


How do most people in the group feel about what happened? 


43e. 


What do you think will happen to the group because of this? 



44. Have there been external pressures for change? (e.g., from University, 

trimester, meeting Uiniversity standards, etc; alumni, national boards; local 
groups) 

44a. From whom? 



44b. 


What happened? 
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45. In what ways has the group changed In recent years? (e.g., values, activities, 
sanctions, rules, standards, recruitment activities, types of people who join) 



45a. What were the reasons for these changes? 

45b. Was the change intentional or unintentional? 
45c. What have been the effects of these changes? 



46. In what ways do you think the group will go in the future? 



46a. Will it remain pretty much the same, move in directions that have 
begun recently or in entirely new directions? 



47. Is there anything you would like to add? Are there any areas you feel we 
should cover in greater detail? 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION SHEET 



Name of Group 



Size of Group 



Officers (names and positions) 



Advisors 



Membership List 

Other Materials (List Below) 
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Data Collection 
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Our first contacts with the groups directly, once we had selected the 
ones we wanted and gained a sense of their disposition to participate, were 
with the president and/or officers of each of the twenty-nine groups. In 
these early conversations we described the goals of the study, emphasized 
the contribution knowledge gained from the study could make to the groups 
themselves, and strongly urged the full participation of group members in 
answering the SOS questionnaire which would be administered or mailed in the 
near future. We were able to offer $50 to each group as a token payment for 
participation. With the consent of the officers, we visited each group at 
the earliest (date to describe the study and to enlist participation. These 
presentations took place at general meetings in most cases; lit some of the 
fraternities and sororities, a special meeting or dinner-time was set aside 
for us to> visit the houses. Our greatest initial cooperation came from the 
religious groups. Political groups, especially the two non-party ones, gave 
us the hardest time--a response, we believe, that reflected their general 
ideologies. We were asked questions about the funding of the project, 
what the "real"' reasons for the study were, what the group would be getting 
out of participation. After several approaches, these groups did agree to 
participate on an individual-choice basis, but we never achieved the degree 
of cooperation from them tfhat we did from many of the other student organi- 
zations. 

A few of the fraternities and sororities, also, were unenthusiastic at 
the beginning--because of apathy or over-exposure to researcher s--but we 
found that later participation rates were not predictable from first re- 
actions, whether favorable or unfavorable. In one fraternity. Group 19, 
members were extremely friendly and interested in two presentations we made 
at the house, but the house overall ended up with one of the lowest return 
rates. Another house which had begun nnost unfavorably came through with a 
respectable return. 

Having secured the agreement of the groups, we sat down with the 
president or membership chairman of each group to secure an up-to-date 
membership list of people who had participated to varying degrees in the 
group during the academic year 1965-1966. For the fraternities and sorori- 
ties, this presented no problem. Members are clearly defined by the Greek 
system as anyone who has rushed, pledged, been initiated, and has not de- 
pledged ; it includes people who may not live in the house; it excludes 
pledges who have not yet been initiated into full membership (pledges 
were defined as "new members" in the fall continuation of the research, 
described below). 

We had our greatest difficulty with the four political groups and 
with two of the religious groups. Group 2, as we have indicated already, 
is not a real membership organization; people participate in discussions 
and activities sponsored by the group, and it is often a matter of chance 
whether they "sign up" with Group 2. There are officers and an active 
minister-advisor who form the steering committee, and it was these people 
whom we asked to define a "membership list" for the purposes of the study. 
They were able to do this without much trouble on the basis of various sign- 
up sheets and their acquaintance with individuals who turned out fairly 
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often to group functions. In asking them to draw up the list, we emphasized 
that we wanted a range of people in terms of degree of participation, and 
we went over the final list with them to make sure they were not missing 
those who had signed some list only once during the year. We succeeded in 
getting a diversity of participation, at least among those who had come to 
some group activity and signed up or were visible to the steering committee; 
we do not, of course, know anything about those who were invisible. 

We proceeded in the same manner with Group 4 which, in principle, de- 
fined as "members” all adherents of the particular denomination with which 
the group is associated. Here, the problem was less difficult than it was 
with Croup 2, since Group 4 does have general meetings regularly and keeps 
track of who comes to these meetings. It was the latter, not the larger 
pool of adherents, whom we took to be eligibles for the study. 

Although the political groups have a floating population of members, they 
do keep a relatively accurate and up-to-date list of participants for their 
own purposes. We were given access to these lists, emphasizing as we did 
with all the groups that we wanted the names of marginal participants as 
well as central ones. In some cases, names of people who had not partici- 
pated recently were picked up but, generally, the political groups came 
through with accurate lists of members who participated in varying degrees 
during the year. 

When we went over membership lists with officers, we asked them to 
check off those they considered to be "actives" both as a check on possible 
bias in the entry of members (this was especially important with religious 
group 2) and as a way of assessing the response rates of actives vs. 
inactives during the first administration of the questionnaire. 

Administration of the Questionnaires - Spring 1966 



Letters were sent to all people (some 2000) listed as members of the 
twenty-nine groups early in March, 1966. Two different letters were composed 
for different categories of members; these involved somewhat different 
administration of the questionnaires: 

(1) A letter was sent to people who had been marked off as active 
members in each group and/or students who had taken entrance tests in 
prior years in the Michigan Student Study, asking them to come to the 
Institute for Social Research to fill out questionnaires on any one of 
five designated days. We wanted to make a special effort to gain the 
participation of these people, and tried to offer them the option of filling 
out questionnaire in a conducive setting. A few days after the group admin- 
istration, we sent questionnaires to those who did not come to any of the 
sessions. In all, 241 out of 755 active members (327,) completed the question- 
naire by end of the trimester. Twenty-seven percent of the 525 students in 
the SOS sample on whom there was previous MSS entrance data filled out the 
questionnaire . 
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(2) Questionnaires were mailed directly with a covering letter at the 
same time to less active members. The return rate for these people was 
twenty- two percent . 
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The overall return rate for the Spring, 1966, administration was 
thirty-three percent. The rates for the four different types of groups were 
as follows: 

Religious groups: 35% Political groups: 2 .% 

Fraternities: 27% Sororities: 44% 

Administration of the Questionnaires - Fall 1966 

Over the summer, we devised various ways to deal with the poor returns: 
first, we shortened the questionnaires by about a third, dropping questions 
from the first form that were least essential to the purposes of the study. 
Second, we were ready to go back to the groups at the very beginning of the 
term to re-administer the questionnaires as soon as the groups had gotten under 
way. Third, we tried to set up times when we could get members to fill out 
the questionnaires at their own group meetings. Through all these means, we 
were able to boost the response rate considerably. 

We returned to the officers-- in some cases, these were new people-- of 
each group asking again for their cooperation in completing the study. Member- 
ship lists based on participation in the first six weeks of the trimester were 
collected and compared with the spring lists. We set up meetings to re-acquaint 
members with the study and to urge their participation. All non-respondents 
(including those who did not appear on fall membership lists) from the previous 
spring were either mailed the new, shorter questionnaires or given the question- 
naires to fill out during a group meeting. 

The final return rate after this second round was 47%. This rate was 
raised to 64% by a very short form of the questionnaire (the "quickie" question- 
naire) which was sent after several reminder letters had produced no further 
returns . 

We were able to locate 960 new members (in the case of fraternities and 
sororities, these were pledges of the previous spring who had just been or 
would soon be initiated) who had just begun participating in the groups in 
the fall of 1966. These students were sent a short group questionnaire and 
a regular background questionnaire; those who did not respond after several 
reminders were also sent a "quickie" questionnaire. The return rate for new 
members for the full questionnaire was 48%>; with the quickie, this rate rose 
to 66%>. 

Combining old members and new members across all the groups and question- 
naire forms yields a final return rate of 64%,. The return rates and effective 
working N for each group are summarized in Table C-l. 



See pagel60for a discussion of additional people for background data. 
When these people are included, the rate of return rises to 76%. 
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TAHLK Ol 



Return Rates and N's Cor Each Group in the SOS 



Total Overall N Old N Old N New N New 

Membership Members Members Members Members 

List Rate with full with with full with 

questionnaire quickie questionnaire quickie 



Total 

Working 

N 



gious Groups 
Lp 1 


66 


657, 




22 




8 


6 


7 


43 


ip 2 


184 


437, 




35 




18 


15 


12 


80 


lp 3 


148 


867, 




70 




18 


29 


10 


127 


ip 4 


220 


58% 




49 




42 


25 


12 


128 


ip 5 


139 


81% 




43 




20 


40 


10 


113 


itical Groups 




















jp 6 


238 


39% 




28 




25 


24 


17 


94 


up 7 


51 


69% 




15 




2 


10 


8 


35 


up 8 


222 


53% 




46 




37 


22 


13 


118 


t 

up 9 


193 


56% 




31 




32 


15 


31 


109 


ternities 




















up 10 


72 


67% 




20 




11 


13 


4 


48 


up 11 


68 


35% 




15 




5 


2 


2 


24 


ip 12 


.■63 


79% 




30 




3 


17 


0 


50 


up 13 


14 


71% 




6 




1 


3 


0 


10 


up 14 


76 


70% 




37 




9 


6 


1 


53 


up 15 


92 


80% 


' 


40 




10 


22 


2 


74 


up 16 


45 


82% 




28 




2 


7 


0 


37 


up 17 


52 


65% 




25 




4 


5 


0 


34 


up 18 


87 


77% 




46 




5 


14 


2 


67 


up 19 


107 


41% 




22 




19 


3 


0 


44 


orities 




















iup 20 


92 


71% 




42 




7 


14 


2 


65 


•up 21 


82 


79% 




46 




6 


11 


2 


65 


>up 22 


20 


75% 




10 




0 


5 


0 


15 


iup 23 


91 


76% 




31 




20 


11' 


7 


69 


>up 24 


88 


69% 




46 




7 


3 


5 


61 


>up 25 


90 


56% 




14 




12 


18 


6 


50 


>up 26 


100 


63% 




42 




9 


21 


1 


63 


mp 27 


76 


79% 




37 




9 


9 


5 


60 


)up 28 


96 


82% 




47 




6 


23 


3 


79 


>up 29 


88 


84% 




37 




11 


24 


2 


74 


Total 


2960 


64% 




950 




358 


417 


164 


1889 




In the 


e nd . we 


were 


pleased with 


the 


overall return rate 


for the 






questionnaires , a 1 though 


some 


groups 


fell 


far below a desirable level. 


In 




var t icular , 


we note 


the 


poor : 


return for religious group l and 


polrtica l 




group 6. Both are 


liberal to 


radica 1 


politically, and we fear that we 


were 
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victims of the mistrust and antipathy to any kind of research which is even 
stronger currently among such groups. Fraternities 11 and 19, and to a 
lesser extent, sorority 25, also fall below the average retuxn —ate. Zuar- 
all, however, the fraternities and sororities show a cons istsnxfly high, 
sponse— an indication of the clarity of the definition of m emnegr and trks 
greater cohesiveness of these groups as compared to the religions and po- 
litical groups. 
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Appendix D 



Assessing Bias 



In the spring of 1967, we contacted the majority of the non-respondents 
by telephone to find out as tnuch as we could about the reasons for their 
lack of cooperation. As we suspected, many of the non-respondents from the 
religious and political groups did not really consider themselves members-- 
this was especially true for religious groups 2 and 4 and for all of the 
political groups. The most common answer to our telephone inquiry was 
"I was only on the mailing list 11 or "I only attended one or two ac tivi tiees. " 
We urged these people to complete the questionnaire anyway, emphasizing rr^rat 
we were interested in all levels of activity. Many of these people did 
finally respond positively, some by filling out the long questionnaire, 
others by doing the "quickie. n 



Another common reason given was lack of time, which usually also 
meant lack of time for participation in the group. We treated these 
people in the same way as those who said they had not participated much 
in the group. 



Another small set of people said they had already filled out a question- 
naire for a group in the SOS or that they had received questionnaires for 
more than one group and were uncertain which to do. We had anticipated 
this problem and tried to catch as many of the overlapping members ahead 
of time, with a note saying their names had appeared on more than one 
membership list but that they should choose to answer for the group they 
felt they knew the most about. We told the students contacted by the 
telephone to do the same. In all, we have on our records 118 people who 
belonged to two groups and 6 people who belonged to three. These 124 
people are recorded as members of all overlapping groups, but as respon - 
dents only in the group for which the group questionnaire was done. Since 
the return rate is based on the return of group questionnaires, it under- 
estimates the number of people on whom there is additional background 
data. Some 100 students are indicated as non- respondents for group data 
who are, in fact, respondents for individual data. 

The patterns of overlapping membership were not random, of course. 

There were fifteen cases of overlap between groups 1 and 3, the two very 
conservative religious groups; between religious group 2, the highly 
liberal ethical conservative group and political group 6, the leftist 
organization, there were twenty- three cases of overlap; and between 
political groups 7 and 9, there were nine cases. Other overlapping 
memberships were scattered across the various combinations of groups. 

Another group of non-respondents located by telephone but anticipated 
by us were those who had been tested at some earlier time or were about 
to be tested in the senior wave of the MSS. In the latter case, we tried 
to anticipate who these people would be and asked them to fill out only 
a group questionnaire (since, it will be recalled, the background question- 
naire was drawn from the MSS questionnaire. A few people 
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slipped by, however, and in our telephone calls we 

gave them the option of J^ist doing a group questionnaire.. For non-resp - 
dents among this group, we can call on the answers to the KSS senior 
questionnaire to fill in background information. There vers? 2 72 such 
people. Again, otir return rata dees not reflect the presence of these 
additional respond ents to the back-ground questions . 

Outright, outspoken refusals from people we suspected were fairly 
active members came only from the political groups to any extent. This 
was true not only for Group 6, whose low Lrvel of cooperation has already 
been noted, but also for the three othrrr political groups. We were sur- 
prised by the number of people in Group 9 who expressed their refusal 
directly to us on the telephone, since our relations with leaders had been 
especially cordial. We know that this group, as well as Group 8, had been 
riddled with recent factional battles and schisms, which may have con- 
tributed to uncooperativeness on the part of some group members (something 
we will try to track down in the data analysis). Again, it is clear, 
particularly with the political groups, that the SOS was not operating in 
pure, uncontaminated space-- the forces inside and outside the groups we 
chose to study affected members 1 responses to us. We became part of the 
field of these groups, and were often absorbed both as a source and as a 
target of influence. The effects of these forces on our study--most ur- 
gently in the assessment of the extent to which poor return rates bias 
our results--is something we must constantly keep in mind in looking at 
results . 

We can make an attempt to assess bias from whatever material we have 
at hand. Although we have no direct information about the non- respondents 
other than the information we were able to get from telephone calls, we can 
look at the characteristics of the groups with varying return rates as a 
way of understanding the forces that might have produced greater cooperation 
in some groups rather than others. Of course, these group characteristics 
are based on aggregating the answers given by members who did participate; 
we cannot know for certain how the group characteristics would have been 
affected by those who did not answer the questionnaires. 

The twenty-nine groups were placed into three categories: 

Below Average Return Rate . Those groups with a return rate of 54% or 
less - i.e., at least 10% below the overall return rate for the SOS: groups 
2, 6, 8, 11, 19, 25. 

Average Return Rate . Those groups with a return rate between 557 0 and 
73%, i.e., within 107> of the average return rate: groups 1, 4, 7, 9, 10, 

13, 14, 17, 20, 24, 26. 

Above Average Return Rate . Those groups with a return rate of 747o or 
more, i.e., at least 107o above the overall return rate: groups 3, 5, 12, 

15, 16, 18, 21, 22. 
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TABLE D-l 

Meana Respo nse s of Groups with Below Average , 
Avera^ T and Above Average Retuirn Rates 

(Hi' )gsz mean score is underlined) 









Below Average 


Average 


Above Aver 


A. 


GROUP INTF.'RESTS AND VAL UES 








1. 


Description or group : pc litica lly 
conservative vs. libera. 1 












(0=very conservative; Livery 


X 


2 . 74 


1.86 


1.95 




1 ibera 1 ) 










s , d . 


1.31 


1. IS 


.92 






N 


302. 


354. 


65:5. 






F = 


66 . 488 d 






2. 


Description of group : conventional 
vs. unconventional 












(0=very conventional; 4=very 
unconventional) 


X 


2. 12 


1.65 


1.80 






s .d . 


1.30 


1.09 


L.ll 






N 


301 . 


359. 


660. 






F * 


13.995 d 






3. 


Description of group:accept vs. 
reject traditional relig on 












(0=very traditional; 4=v ery 
untraditional) 


X 


2.01 


1.45 


1.43 






s.d. 


1.28 


.94 


.99 






N 


295. 


344. 


654. 






F = 


33.718 d 






4. 


Description of group : unin tel lec tua 1 










vs. intellectual 












(0=very unintellectual ; 4=very ~ 


X 


2.95 


2.71 


2.69 




intellectual) 










s.d . 


.95 


.99 


,93 






N 


303. 


358. 


661. 






F = 


8.356 d 






5. 


Description of groupipro- vs. 
anti-social life 


X 


2.23 


1.38 


1.53 




(0=very pro-social life; 4=very 




anti-social life) 


s.d. 


1.20 


1.14 


1.04 






N 


301. 


358. 


662. 


0 




. - j. k 
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F = 


56 . 028 d 
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Below Average 



Average 



Above Aver; 



6. Description of group :anti vs. pro- _ 



academic 


X 


2.27 


2.75 


2.60 


(Q=very anti-academic ; 4=very pro- 
academic) 


s.d. 


.97 


.95 


.89 




N 


302. 


358. 


661. 




F = 


d 

22.645 






Description of group : posit ive 
vs. negative toward fraternities 
and sororities 


X 


2.09 


.89 


.91 


(0=very positive; 4=very negative) 


s.d. 


1.35 


.94 


1.05 




N 


294. 


352. 


658. 




F = 


d 

132.436 






Description of group:pro- vs. 
anti- Vietnam war 


X 


2.46 


1.77 


1.99 


(0=very pro-; 4=very anti-) 


s.d. 


1.24 


1.01 


.89 




N 


296. 


346. 


646. 



F = 37. 8 d 



9. Description of group : conservative _ 

vs. liberal sex standards x 2 . 30 

(0=very conservative; 4=very 

liberal) s.d. 1.32 



2.17 1.87 

1.25 1.22 



N 297. 



352. 



10 . 



11 . 




F = 


14.944 d 




Group interest in university- _ 
related issues x 
(0=very low; 15=very high) 

s.d . 


8.40 

3.40 


9.67 

3.75 


N 


179. 


246. 


F = 


20.598 d 




Group interest in political issues 
(0=very low; 6=very high) x 


4.16 


2.86 


s.d. 


1.89 


1.92 


N 


131. 


221. 


170 

, <- v F = 


26. 972 d 




162 







656. 



10.35 

3.22 

423. 



2.77 

1.97 

419 . 



Below Average 



Average 

1.96 



Above Average 



12 . Group interest in religion 
(0=very low; 4=vexy high) 



13. Group Interest in incellectual 

issues 

(0*very low; 8=very high) 



14 . Group interest in social life 
(0=very low; 8=very high) 



B. R' S INTERESTS AND VALUES 

15. Self description:politically 

conservative vs. liberal 

(0=very conservative; 4=very 
liberal) 



16 . Self -de scrip t ion : conventional 

vs. unconventional 

(0=very conventional; 4=very 
unc onven t iona 1 ) 



17. Self-description: accept vs. 
reject traditional religion 
(0=very traditional; 4=very 
untraditional ) 



x 



2.05 



s.d. 


1.46 


1.24 


N 


295. 


350. 


F = 


27.362 d 




X 


5.42 


5.06 


s.d . 


1.85 


1.91 


N 


295. 


356. 


F = 


3.120 b 




X 


3.99 


5.41 


s.d. 


2.08 


1.85 


N 


289. 


351. 


F - 


49.830 d 




X 


2.61 


1.88 


s.d. 


1.39 


1.33 


N 


306. 


358. 


F = 


47.380 d 




X 


2.35 


2.04 


s.d. 


1.18 


1.16 


N 


307. 


361. 


F = 


d 

16.529 




X 


2.16 


1.63 


s .d . 


1.49 


1.36 


N 


305. 


361. 


F = 


29.038 d 
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2.54 

1.27 

641. 

5.20 

1.77 

641. 

5.17 

1.90 

640. 

1.76 

1.22 

663. 

1.90 

1.13 

660. 

1.45 

1.27 

661 . 
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Below Average 


Average 


Above Aver 


18. 


Self -descrip t ion: unintellectual 
vs, intellectual 


X 


2.85 


2.80 


2.70 

.86 




(0=very unintellectual; 4=very 
intellectual) 


s.d . 


.83 


.84 


V 




N 


304. 


360. 


661. 






F 


3.822 b 






19. 


Self -descript ion : pro- vs. anti- 
social life 


X 


2.08 


1.77 


1.81 

1.11 




(0=very pro-social life; 4=very 
anti-social life) 


s.d. 


1.11 


1.18 






N 


304. 


358. 


660. 






F = 


7.806 d 






20. 


Self-description:anti- vs. pro- 
academic 


X 


2.58 


2.75 


2 . 75 




(0=very anti-academic; 4=very pro- 
academic) s.d. 


1.02 


1.04 


.92 






N 


304. 


359. 


664. 






F * 


3.451 b 






21. 


Self •description : positive vs. 
negative toward fraternities 
and sororities 


X 


2.23 


1.22 


1.28 




(0=very positive; 4-very neg- 
a t ive ) 


s.d. 


1.35 


1.13 


1.23 







N 


306. 


359. 


663. 






F = 


73.403 d 






22. 


Self-description:pro- vs . 
anti-Vietnam war 


X 


2.34 


1.93 


1.87 




(0=very pro-; 4=very anti-) 


s.d. 


1.41 


1.26 


1.24 






N 


302. 


357. 


659. 






F = 


14 . 617 d 






23. 


Self-descr ip t ion: conservative 
vs. liberal sex standards 


X 


2.29 


2.16 


1.89 




(0=very conservative; 4=very 
liberal) 


s.d. 


1.49 


1.38 


1.40 






N 


305. 


360. 


662. 



F = 9 . 924 d 
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Below Average Average 



Above Average 



24. 


Self-description: interest in 
religion 


X 


2.13 


2.16 


2.76 




(0=very low; 4=very high) 


s.d . 


1.59 


1.48 


1.34 






N 


298. 


358. 


649. 






F = 


28.992 d 






25. 


Self-de script ion: interest in 
campus- political issues 


X 


8.65 


7.38 


7.07 




(0=very low; 12=very high) 


s .d . 


2.59 


2.61 


2.71 






N 


301. 


355. 


646. 






F = 


37.075 d 






26. 


Self-description: interest in 
in tellec tual issues 


X 


6.39 


5.91 


5.80 




(0=very low; 8=very high) 


s .d . 


1.69 


1.93 


1.81 






N 


299. 


361. 


648. 






F = 


d 

11.027 






27. 


Se lf-de script ion: interest in 
social life 


X 


3.82 


4.84 


4.89 




(0=very low; 8=very high) 


s .d . 


2.06 


1.97 


1.88 






N 


299. 


358. 


645. 


C. 


GROUP ATMOSPHERE AND PROCESS 


F - 


d 

33.451 






28. 


Description of group rclosed 
vs. open 


X 


2.77 


2.35 


2.32 




(0=very closed; 4=very open) 


s .d . 


1.33 


1.26 


1.30 






N 


302. 


351. 


651. 






F = 


13.413 d 






29. 


Description of group :cold 
vs. warm 

(0=very cold; 4=very warm) 


X 

s .d . 


2.79 

.96 


2.82 

.94 


3.13 

.89 






N 


301. 


357. 


657. 



19.509 
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F = 



30. Description of group: tense vs. 

relaxed 

(0=very tense; 4=very relaxed) 



31. Amount of socializing at group 

functions 

(0=none; 4=a great deal) 



32 Basis of power: rank of admire 

and respect 

(0=lowest rank; 4=highest rank) 



33. Basis of power: rank of 

competence and good judgment 
(0=lowest rank; 4=highest rank) 



34. Basis of power: rank of special 

rewards 

(0=lowest rank; 4=highest rank) 



35. Basis of power: rank of 

negative sanctions 

(0=lowest rank; 4=highest rank) 






Below Average 


Average 


Above Aver 


X 


3.05 


3.02 


3.22 


Sod. 


.93 


.91 


.89 


N 


299. 


357. 


661. 




d 






F = 


7.271 






X 


3.03 


3.17 


3.16 


s .d . 


.95 


.89 


.83 


N 


186. 


260. 


451. 


F = 


1.726* 






X 


3.04 


2.75 


3.03 


s . d . 


1.08 


1.18 


1.07 


N 


162. 


237. 


412, 


F = 


5.393 C 






X 


2.67 


2.62 


2.70 


s.d. 


1.13 


2.00 


1.17 


N 


162. 


239. 


410. 


F = 


. 381 a 






X 


1.84 


1.52 


1.64 


s .d . 


1.13 


1.08 


1.05 


N 


158. 


231. 


396. 


F = 


4.144 b 






X 


.52 


.74 


.66 


s.d. 


1.02 


1.11 


1.19 


N 


154. 


231. 


400. 


F = 


1.675* 
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Below Average 



Av erage- 



Above Average 



36. 


Basis of power: rank of 
legitimacy 


X 


2.13 


2.54 


2.18 




(O : =lowest rank; 4=highest 
rank) 


s.d. 


1.28 


1.36 


1.25 






N 


162. 


239. 


414. 






F = 


d 

7.130 






37. 


Influence on group from 
members 


X 


1.69 


1.84 


1.96 




(O=low; 3=very high) 


s .d . 


.814 


.663 


.692 






N 


184. 


262. 


444. 






F = 


9.760 d 






38. 


Group's normative pressure on 
member values 


X 


7.33 


8.02 


8.87 




(0==very low; 15=very high) 


s.d. 


3.43 


3.20 


2.85 






N 


249. 


321. 


590. 






F = 


23.966 d 




- 



*The question was: 

11 Even though some members may disapprove of or 
disagree with certain aspects of their groups, on the whole they and other 

members tend to go along with the main program of the group. People have 
different reasons for this. Listed below are five reasons given by people 
when they are asked why they do things their groups suggest or want them to 
do. Please read all five carefully. The number them according~to their 
importance to you as reasons for doing the things your group suggests or 
wants you to do, !t 

GIVE RANK "l" TO THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR, "2" TO THE NEXT, ETC, 

A„ M I admire and respect the group and the people in it and go along with 

them even when I sometimes disagree. 1 * 

B. M I respect the competence and good judgement of people in the group 

about things with which they are more experienced than 1. 11 

C. M The group or people in it can give special support, help and attention 

to those who go along with the program. ,f 

D. "The group or the people in it can make things uncomfortable for those 

who do not go along with the program. 11 

E# ** The group has a legitimate right to expect that members will carry 

out the program. 11 
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B elow Average 



A verage 



Above Aver. 



Perceived pressure to partici- 










pate in group 

(0=very low; 8=very high) 


X 


3.58 


5.19 


5.07 




s.d. 


2.27 


1.76 


1.79 




N 


289. 


359. 


647. 




F = 


73.063 d 






Perceived effectiveness of 










the group 

(0=very low; 6=very high) 


X 


4.45 


4.69 


4.77 




s .do 


1.32 


1.13 


1.00 




N 


157. 


225. 


389. 




F = 


4.542 b 







D. RECRUITMENT, INVOLVEMENT IN THE GROUP 
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41. 


Joined group via ads, public 
campaigns 


X 


. 72 


.23 


.31 




(0=not impersonal; 2=most 
impersonal) 


Sod. 


.78 


.50 


.59 






N 


315. 


367. 


676. 






F = 


61.488 d 






42. 


Joined group via someone 
back home 


X 


.62 


.69 


.70 




(0=no mention; l=one mention) 


s.d. 


.80 


.78 


.82 






N 


315. 


368. 


672. 






F = 


a 

1.158 






43. 


Joined group because friends 
belonged or were going to join 


X 


.15 


,27 


.18 




(0=no mention; l^one mention) 


s.d. 


.36 


.44 


.38 






N 


317. 


372. 


676. 






F = 


9.250 d 






44. 


Joined group because of group r s 
values, goals, beliefs 


X 


.77 


.60 


.68 




(0=no mention; 1 = one mention) 


s.d. 


.42 


.49 


.47 




176 


N 

F = 


315. 

11.853 


365. 


672. 
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Belov Average 



Average 



Above Average 



45. Joined group because of group’s 










activities , programs 


X 


.68 


.67 


.69 


(0=no mention; l=one mention) 












s .d . 


.47 


.47 


.46 




N 


315. 


365. 


672. 




F = 


.250 a 






46. Length of membership in group 


X 


2.09 


2.36 


2.52 


(0=less than one month; 










5 * three years or more) 


s .d . 


1.13 


1.21 


1.11 




N 


199. 


307. 


596. 




F = 


1.189 3 






47. Degree of participation in group 


X 


4.43 


5.35 


5.76 


(0=very low; 9=very high) 












s ,d. 


2.20 


1.86 


1.91 




N 


399. 


399. 


596. 




F = 


53.960 d 






48. Participation in leadership 










pos it ions 


X 


5.21 


6.84 


7.37 


(0=very low; 9=very high) 












s .d. 


4.56 


4.26 


4.09 




N 


112. 


130. 


250. 




F = 


10.043 d 






49o Attraction to the group 


X 


2.17 


3.15 


3.54 


(0=very low; 6=very high) 












s ,d. 


1.87 


1.87 


1.68 




N 


514. 


504. 


809. 




F = 


93.430 d 






50. Commitment to the group 


X 


5.24 


5.70 


6.18 


(0=very low; 8=very high) 












s.d. 


2.26 


2.19 


1.91 




N 


300. 


361. 


653. 




F = 


21.732 d 
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16% J. 



Below Average Average 



Above Aver 



51. 


R's agreement with the beliefs 
and values of the group 


X 


2.77 


2.68 


2.75 




(0=very low; 4=very high) 


s .d. 


1.02 


1.08 


1.03 






N 


498. 


488. 


797. 






F = 


.831 a 






52. 


Sense of differences between 
R and the group 


X 


8.89 


8.37 


8.05 




(0=no difference; 24=a great 
deal of difference) 


s.d. 


3.23 


3.41 


3.33 






N 


303. 


360. 


662. 






F = 


6.666° 






53. 


Intimacy 

(0=very low; 29=very high) 


X 


10.87 


14.71 


16.68 






s .d. 


7.50 


6.23 


5.75 






N 


155. 


205. 


344. 






F = 


40.603 d 






54. 


Self-perceived change as a 
result of group membership 


X 


2.57 


2.29 


3.02 




(0=very low; 6=very high) 


S.d. 


1.98 


1.63 


1.68 






N 


187. 


259, 


434. 



F = 15.092 d 



3 P > .05 

b .05 > p > .01 

C .01 > p > .001 

d 

p / .001 

- » - „ 

Both the items on group interests and the respondents’ own interests 
tell us very much the same story. The groups with the lowest return rates 
were the most avant garde sectors of the student body: they were most 

politically liberal and most interested in political issues, most uncon- 
ventional, least traditional religiously, most against 
O 
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conventional social life and fraternities and sororities , most liberal 
in their sexual attitudes, most intellectual in their interests (though 
not the most academic). The responses of members in low- return groups 
to each of these items represent one facet of the system of values most 
identified with the nonconformist student subculture, which sharply 
differentiates these students from those in groups within the other response- 
rate categories. 

The differences between the Average and Above Average groups are not 
great. The Above Average category was the least liberal in sexual attitudes, 
which was possibly connected with members 1 greater interest in religious 
questions and their religious tradi tionalismj they also saw their groups 
as being most interested in campus activities. Students in the Average 
category rated their groups as highest in academic interest and social 
life . 2 



The group atmosphere and process variables suggest the supports, 
inducements and pressures operating on members which may have had an im- 
pact on the inclination to fill out our questionnaires. Members in the 
Below Average category described their group as most open (the meaning 
ascribed to this item is unclear, but it seems to relate to the liberal- 
ism and unconventionality we noted above), but not as particularly warm, 
relaxed or offering a great deal of sociability among members. Normative 
pressures on values and pressures to participate were weakest in these 
groups, as was perceived impact of members on the group. The groups were 
also seen as least effective. 

The Above Average groups, at the other extreme, were described as 
most warm, most relaxed, as putting the most pressure on members 1 values^ 
(but not on participation), and as most effective in reaching their 
goals . 

The Average groups show a pattern of more formal, less affective 
group processes: members ranked ’legitimate right” and negative sanctions 

highest as reasons for going along with group demands, while they ranked 
"admire and respect group members" lowest as a reason for going along 
(see items 32, 35 and 36). They reported the group as exerting the great- 
est pressure on members to participate in various activities. 

The involvement of the respondents in their groups (section D) give 
a clear picture: by almost any measure, the Below Average groups show 

a pattern of least commitment, participation, attraction, and closeness. 

Not unexpectedly, people joined these groups because of the values they 
espoused, and recruitment tended to be through impersonal channels such 
as ads in the student newspaper. 

The Above Average groups show the opposite pattern of greatest 
involvement and connectedness among their members; they show the longest 



bhis is despite the fact that thirty percent of the students in the 
Below Average Return Rate category were fraternity or sorority members. 

2 73% of the people in the Above Average category and 62% in the Average 
group were in fraternities and sororities. 



average period of membership and the greatest sense of personal change as 
a result of group membership. 

The Average groups usually fall somewhere in the middle on tlio.se 
variables, although members were more likely to report joining the group 
along with friends. They also perceived themselves least as changing as 
a result of group membership. 

To summarize: the Below Average groups were highly liberal in every 

way we tapped liberalism; they were most intellectual and political in 
their interests. The groups were open--so open, it appears, that there 
was little group pressure or support for much of anything, including 
the answering of questionnaires. These groups were low in sense of 
effectiveness in reaching their goals and weak in loyalty and commitment 
to other group members, values, and activities. It is, therefore, not 
a surprise that it was difficult to extract cooperation for our study from 
such loosely organized groups. 

The Above Average groups were more conservative in their values and 
more religious. They were also extremely powerful groups by all our 
measures; they commanded the commitment of their members, offered the most 
comfortable, affective environment, gave members a sense of goal-achieve- 
ment, exerted strong pressure on values but at the same time led members 
to feel that they could have an influence on their groups. 

The Average groups lay between the other categories in the measures 
of loyalty, commitment, and attraction* They seem to have offered less 
support for adherence to group norms than did the Above Average groups 
and to have relied more on formal, instrumental inducements and constraints. 
More coherent than the Below Average groups but less cohesive than the 
Above Average groups, there was enough group pressure to muster a respect- 
able response to our study but not an overwhelming one. 

We asked ourselves the further question: are the findings for the 

Below Average groups descriptive of the groups or are they more descrip- 
tive of the members who happened to fill out our questionnaires? If 
the latter is the case, we are led back to the question of bias--but in a 
direction that is the opposite of what is usually expected in analysis of 
bias in survey research. Particularly in questions tapping members 1 
relations to the group--participa tion rates, length of membership, com- 
mitment, attraction, and so on— one would expect to find that respondents 
in the low return groups would report greater participation, etc. than 
respondents in the high return groups, since, it would be assumed normally, 
the least involved members would be under-represented and the most involved 
over-represented. Instead, we find that the respondents from the low return 
groups were lowest of all three categories on these measures of involvement 
and commitment. 

Could it be that the bias effects were indeed going in the other 
direction, that the most active, committed people were least likely to 
cooperate while the least active people were most likely to respond? We 
went back to our records, where we had recorded ratings by officers of 
those members who had been active in the groups in the academic year 
1965-1966 and computed che proportions of active and inactive members 
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who returned the long form of the questionnaire either in the spring or 
the fall. We found no differences between actives and inactives when 

TABLE D-2 



Proportions of Active Vs. Other Members Returning Long Form 
in Below-Average Return Rate Groups _ 

Actives Others 



Group 2 


22 % 


87. 


Group 6 


4 


17 


Group 8 


32 


8 


Group 11 


14 


21 


Group 19 


17 


20 


Group 25 


25 


14 


Total Below Average 
Return Rate 


19 


16 



all the Below Average groups were combined into one category; when we 
examined the groups singly, however, we discovered that active members 
of group 6, the leftwing political group, were under-represented among 
the respondents. To a lesser extent, groups 11 and 19, both fraternities, 
work the same way. Thus, we have a clear bias in group 6 toward the over- 
representation of recent, less active recruits and a similar, though less 
strong, bias in groups 11 and 19, factors for which we will have to make 
allowances in our analysis of the separate groups. 

Another way to look at bias is to examine the differences among 
respondents who filled out the various forms of the ques t ionnaire-- the 
spring 1966 longest questionnaire taken by old members only, the fall 
1966 slightly shorter form for old members, the fall 1966 even shorter 
questionnaire taken by new members, and the shortest "quickie f form filled 
out at the end of the administration period by both old and new members 
who had not responded to the longer forms. It is reasonable to expect' 
that "quickie 11 respondents, as compared to people who filled out the 
longer questionnaires, would show less involvement, attraction, and 
commitment to the groups. Differences between spring and fall old members 
on these variables should be less pronounced. Table D-3 shows the mean 
responses and standard deviations for a selected set of questions in 
different forms of the questionnaire (we do not, of course, have all the 
information for all groups since each successive questionnaire became more 
abbreviated). T-test comparisons are shown for the following groups: 
spring vs. fall old members; spring vs. "quickie" old members; fall vs. 
"quickie" old members; fall vs. "quickie" new members. 




TABLE d-3 
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Mean Responses in the Different Administrations of the Questionnaire 
(Highest mean score is underlined) 

Old members 



Spring 

1966 



Fall 

1966 



Quickie 



A. RECRUITMENT^INV OLVEMENT IN GROUP 
1. When first associated with 



N 



649. 



246. 



324. 



Spring vs. Fall Old Members: t=2.595 < .01 

Spring vs. Quickie Old Members: t=-1.32 NS 

Fall vs. Quickie Old Members: t=-2.985< .01 

Fall vs. Quickie New Members: t=.469 NS 



2. Joined group via ads, public _ 
campaign 



(0=not impersonal; 2=most 
impersonal) 



3. Length of membership 
(0=1 ess than month; 
65=65 months) 



4. Degree of participation 
(0=very low; 9=very high) 



S vs Q 0M: 
F vs Q 0M: 



t=14.676 < .001 
T=15.647 < .001 
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New members 
Fall 



1966 



Qui 



group 


X 


.35 


.22 


.42 


.30 


(0=first year; 5=sixth year 
or more) 


s .d . 


.70 


.58 


.92 


.62 



410. 



X 


.41 


.34 




.36 


s.d. 


.66 


.65 




.61 


N 


690. 


254. 




414. 


S vs 


F 0M: 


t=1.45 NS 






X 


19.17 


15.05 


18.22 


1.0 


s.d . 


13.26 


10.09 


13.81 


0 


N 


673. 


240. 


341. 


181. 


S vs 


F or 


t=4. 378 < .001 






S vs 


Q Ori: 


t=1.063 NS 






F vs 


Q 0M: 


t=6 .525 < .001 






X 


5.81 


6.44 


3.99 




s.do 


1.79 


1.52 


2,01 




N 


681. 


229. 


339. 




S vs 


F 0M: 


t= -4.776^ .001 
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Old Members New Members 







Spring 


Fall 




Fall 








1966 


1966 Quickie 


1966 


Quickie 


5. Importance of the group 


X 


2.48 


2.41 


3.07 


2.50 


3.15 


(l=crucial; 4=not 
important) 


s to d • 


.92 


.86 


.88 


.91 


.87 




N 


683. 


247. 


355. 


404. 


159. 




S vs 


F OM: t= 


1.042 NS 










S vs 


Q OM: t= 


-9.946 < .001 










F vs 


Q OM: t= 


-9.127 < .001 










F vs 


Q NM t= 


-7.714 4 .001 






6. Sense of belonging 


X 


2.91 


2.96 


2.30 


2.76 


2.07 


(l=little; 4=strong) 


s.d* 


1.02 


.98 


1.12 


1.08 


1.05 




N 


681. 


250. 


358. 


411. 


158. 




S vs 


F OM: t= 


-0.67 NS 










S vs 


Q OM: t= 


8.85 < .001 










F vs 


Q OM: t= 


7.512 < .001 










F vs 


Q NM: t= 


6.87 < *001 








7. Attraction to the group 


X 


3.42 


3.53 


2.24 


3.27 


1.94 


(0=very low; 6=very high) 


s.d. 


1.79 


1.67 


1.85 


1.78 


1.83 




N 


676. 


244. 


354. 


396. 


157. 



8. Commitment to the group 
(0=very low; 8=very high) 



S vs F OM: 
S vs Q OM: 
F vs Q OM: 
F vs Q NM 



t=-0.837 NS 
t=9,93 .001 

t=8.706 .001 

t=l3.75 .001 



x 5.94 5.70 

s.d. 2.08 2.23 



5.74 

2.08 



N 671. 238. 



405. 



S vs F OM: t=l .499 NS 



R's agreement with the 
beliefs and values of the 
group 


X 


2.81 


2.48 


2.64 


2.76 


2.97 


(Q~very low; 4=very high) 


s • d • 


1.03 


1.02 


1.20 


.85 


1.09 



N 635. 236. 



'•09 

t to 




*$3 



S vs F OM: 
S vs Q OM: 
F vs Q OM: 
F vs Q NM: 



t-4.212 -4 .001 
t=2.344 .02 

t=-l .681 NS 
t=-2 .409 .02 
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Spring 

1966 


Old members 
Fall 
1966 


Quickie 


New 

Fall 

1966 


members 

Quick 


Proportion of best friends 
at U in group 


X 


5.12 


5.65 




3.90 


(0=none; 10=100%) 


S . d a 


2.99 


2.71 




3.02 




Number of good friends in 
group 


N 

S vs 
X 


680. 

F OM: 

3.96 


238. 

t=-2 .408 < .02 

3.98 3.31 


405. 


2. 


(l=none; 7=greater than 20) 


s .d . 


1.61 


1.31 


1.51 




1. 




N 


679. 


230. 


351. 




151. 



s VS F OM: t=-0„ 17 NS 

S vs Q OM: t=6 .269 < .001 

F vs Q OM: t=5.502 < .001 



B. GROUP INTERESTS AND VALUES 



12. Description of group: politi- 
cally conservative vs. 



liberal 


X 


2.14 


1.92 


(0=very conservative; 4= 








very liberal) 


s .d. 


1.09 


1.23 




N 


668. 


247. 




S vs 


F OM: t=2 .615 < , 



Description of group: conven- 
tional vs. unconventional 


X 


1.78 


1.85 


(0=very conventional; 4= 
very unconventional) 


S a d o 


1.11 


1.24 




N 


668. 


247. 




S vs 


F OM: t= 


-0.819 NS 


Description of group: accept 
vs 9 reject traditional 
religion 


X 


1.57 


1.82 


(0=very traditional; 4= 
very unt raditional) 


s.d. 


1.01 


1.09 




N 


648. 


243. 




S vs 


F OM: t= 


-3.233 <.01 



er|c *1SL 



15. Description of group: 

pro vs, anti-Vietnam war 
(0=very pro*-; 4=very anti-) 



16. Description of group: 

conservative vs. liberal 

sex standards 

(0=very conservative; 
4=very liberal) 



17. Group interest in campus- 
political issues 
(0=very low; 12=very high) 



Old members 





Spring 

1966 


Fall 

1966 Quickie 


X 


1.94 


2.11 


s.d. 


.98 


1.19 


N 


648, 


243. 


S vs 


F OM: t= 


-2.17 < .05 


X 


1.95 


2.39 


s 0 d o 


1.23 


1.25 


N 


662. 


247. 


S vs 


F OM: t= 


-4.775 < .001 


X 


7.63 


7.17 


s . d 4i 


2.53 


2.89 


N 


643. 


236. 


S vs 


F OM: t= 


2.295 < .05 



18. Group interest in intellectual 



issues 




X 


5.24 


4.64 


(0=very low; 


8=very high) 


s.d. 


i.79 


1.95 






N 


648. 


238. 






S vs F 


OM: t= 


4.313 < .001 


Group interest in social 
life 


X 


4.85 


5.48 


(0=very low; 


8=very high) 


s.d. 


1.83 


2.10 






N 


649. 


232. 






S vs F 


OM: t= 


-4.32 <.001 



New members 
Fall 

1966 Quickie 




177,135 



Old members 







1966 

Spring 


Fall 

1966 Qu 


C.. R'S INTERESTS AND VALUES 








20. Self-description: politically 
conservative vs. liberal 


X 


1.99 


2.03 


(0=very conservative; 4= 
very liberal) 


S . d o 


1.31 


1.38 




N 


675. 


246. 




S vs 


F 0M: 


t=0.404 NS 


21. Self “descript ion: conventional 
vs „ unconventional 


X 


2.02 


2.07 


(0=very conventional; 4= 
very unconventional) 


s.d. 


1.14 


1.24 




N 


674. 


246. 




S vs 


F 0M: 


t=0.575 NS 


22. Self-description: accept vs. 
reiect traditional religion 


X 


1.67 


2.00 


(0=very traditional; 4= 
very untraditional) 


s .d. 


1.30 


1.44 




N 


673. 


247. 




S vs 


F OM: 


t=3.3l2 < .001 


23. Self-description: pro- vs. 
anti-Vietnam war 


X 


1.97 


2.12 


(0=very pro-; 4=very anti-) 


S .do 


1.25 


1.44 




N 


669. 


245. 




S vs 


F OM: 


t=l . 54 NS 


24 o Self -description: conservative 
vs. liberal sex standards 


X 


2.09 


2.37 


(0=very conservative; 4= 
very liberal) 


s.d. 


1.40 


1.40 




N 


674. 


249. 




S vs 


F OM; 


t=~2.697 < .01 



New members 
Fall 

1966 Quick! 
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Old members 
Spring Fall 

1966 1966 Quickie 



25. Self-description: interest 
campus-political issues 


in 


X 


7.44 


7.09 


(0=very low; 12=very high) 




s g d o 


2.67 


2.87 






N 


657. 


238. 






S vs 


F OM: 


t=1.697 NS 


26 . Self -description: interest 
intellectual issues 


in 


X 


5.92 


5.50 


(0=very low; 8=very high) 




s.d. 


1.83 


2.06 






N 


659. 


241. 






S vs 


F OM: 


t=2 .944 < .01 


27. Self-description: interest 
social life 


in 


X 


4.61 


4.63 


(0=very low; 8=very high) 




s o d o 


1.97 


2.15 



K 655. 240. 



S vs F OM: t= -0.131 NS 



New 

Fall 

1966 



D. GROUP ATMOSPHERE AND PROCESS 



28. 



29. 



Description of group: closed 
vs. open 


X 


2.34 


2.31 


(0=very closed; 4=very open) 


s .d. 


1.27 


1.31 




N 


666. 


239. 




S vs 


F OM: 


t=0„31 NS 


Perceived pressure to partici- 
pate in group 


X 


5.00 


4.82 


(0=very low; 8=very high) 


s.d. 


1.95 


1.88 




N 


648 . 


245. 




a p > .05 
b _ 05 S d 



„01 



members 

Quick 



S vs F OM: t=1.242 NS 



First, let us compare spring old members and fall old members. Items 
1 and 3 indicate that those who answered the questionnaire in the fall 
were recruited earlier in their college careers but had been members for 
less time than the spring respondents. Yet on measures of involvement, 
the fall respondents do not appear to be very different from the spring 
respondents: although they reported greater participation (does this 

mean that recent recruits are most involved in group activities?), fall 
respondents viewed the group as just as important, had as strong a sense 
of belonging, attraction, and commitment, and had as many friends in the 
group as spring respondents. They did, however, feel somewhat less 
agreement with the beliefs and values of the group. 

Turning to items on perceptions of group interests and values, we 
see that although the spring old members on the average described their 
groups as most liberal politically, this does not hold for three of the 
four specific items, on which the fall old members more often ranked 
their groups as liberal (items 14, 15 and 16). This may be an indication 
of societal changes in attitudes toward the Vietnam war and toward sexual 
standards that intervened between the spring and fall administrations. 

Spring respondents rated their groups higher on interest in campus 
and political issues and in intellectual issues, while fall members saw 
their groups as having greater interest in social life. 

Is there anything about the values and interests of the two groups 
of old member respondents which might differentiate them? In general, 
the responses to the items listed under heading C parallel the descrip- 
tions of group interests and values, although the difference in self- 
descriptions are more muted. However, fall 1966 old members were more 
liberal on religion and sex and less intellectual. 

It is interesting that spring members did not report significantly 
more pressure to participate in the group, even though they did partici- 
pate in group activities to a lesser extent than fall members. Their 
alacrity in responding to our questionnaire seems to be based on their 
longer membership in their groups and on their overall sense of agreement 
with group values. Fall members, however, cannot be described as less 
committed (indeed, a higher proportion of best friends in the university 
were also members of the group for which they were selected); rather, 
they appear to be newer recruits who may not have felt knowledgeable 
enough to complete the long, questionnaire when we first approached them. 
Their greater liberalism on religion and sex and their lesser interest 
in intellectual matters may have influenced their response to our long 
questionnaire also. Or, to put it another way: the spring respondents 

may have been closer to Protestant ethic values and motivations, which 
certainly would have helped anyone to get through our heavy questionnaire. 

The comparison of "quickie 11 respondents yields about what we initially 
expected: both sets of "quickie" respondents, old and new members, par- 

ticipated less than the other response groups, felt least attraction, 
sense of belonging, attachment of importance, and had the fewest friends 
in their respective organizations. Old member "quickie" respondents joined 



their organizations later and had been members longer than the fall old 
member group. We cannot know with absolute certainty whether these 
"quickie 11 respondents were at one time committed members whose interest 
in the group waned, or whether they maintained a consistently low level 
of commitment throughout their association. However, we were able to 
check on this indirectly by looking at responses to questions about 
continuous vs. intermittent contact over the years. Both old and new 
"quickie" respondents reported more intermi t tent contact with their 
groups overall. It seems likely, then, that the "quickie" respondents 
were marginal members not only at the time we conducted our study but 
during most of their association. 

This was not necessarily because of conflict or open dispute with 
their groups: item 9 in Table D-3 indicates that new member "quickies" 

felt a higher level of agreement with their groups than did new members 
who filled out the long form, and that "quickie" old members were more in 
agreement with their groups than were fall old members (but not more than 
spring old members). We can pretty well discount, then, ideological 
difference as a basis for the weak response of the "quickies"; rather, 
these were just people who for whatever reason--age, conflicting demands-- 
"associated" with their groups but did not really participate to a great 
extent throughout their connection. We view this finding affirmatively, 
since it adds the breadth of participation in our sample that we so 
carefully sought. This means, however, that we will have only a 
limited amount of information about the groups from peripheral members 
and that, in many analyses, most descriptions will come from (and be 
most applicable to) more centrally involved members--with the exception 
of group 6, where we have learned the reverse is true. 
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3 Based on responses to the question "Have you been associated con- 
tinually (or intermittently) with your group since (you first became 
associated with it)?" he proportions reporting intermittent contact in 
the different response categories are: Sprxng Old Members. 17/o, Fall 

tne u * , y o°y • New Members; ->->/©• 

Old Members: 9 %; "Quickie" Old Members: 484, Q 






